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WHAT IS THE TRUE DOCTRINE OF “THE CROSS,” VIEWED 
AS THE CENTRAL DOCTRINE OF THE GOSPEL? 


WE purpose, in this article, to offer some views on the doctrine of 
the Atonement, in its relation to differing schools of belief on the 
subject, and, to,the, salvation of, the soul. And we approach the 
theme under’ the.in®uene® of no common emotions. It is this 
doctrine, that, more than any express theological question beside it, 
separates between Trinitarian anc Unitarian Christians. It is this 
doctrine that the pastor especially encounters by the bedsides of 
dying men and women; and..there it tests his own heart-faith 
and spiritual life; tests, through his power to endow the parting 
soul with a clear and satisfactory apprehension of it, what the 
gospel has been, and is, to his own spirit; whether its sanctifying 
and saving power has fully penetrated and blessed it. Thrill- 
ing memories cross and subdue us, as we write, of scenes wherein 
we have been compelled to confront it, in allocution with those 
who eagerly caught at every word from our lips, as though it 
were laden with spiritual life or death; hovering, as they were, 
with ghastly cheek and glazing eye and laboring sighs, on the 
verge of eternity. And—let us confess it with the perfect can- 
dor that becomes one when dealing with such a theme,— candor, 
rising, above all constraints of sectarianism, into the pure atmo- 
sphere of gospel truth — there has been a time, when, whatever 
may have been our personal experience of the religious life, how- 
ever earnest and confident may have been our faith, we did not so 
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definitely appreciate the sources of our experience as to be able 
to remove the obstacles that lay in others’ pathways, and inspire 
and invigorate other souls, although yearning to very agony for 
confidence and peace. Therefore this theme is not to be brushed 
lightly aside among the unfruitful technics of polemic controversy. 
So long as any radical errors of apprehension may prevail in re- 
gard to it, it must be probed for its vital essence. Not the intel- 
lect only, but the heart, has a stake in it. The heart, with all its 
glowing, far-reaching instincts, its indwelling voice of the Lord 
God, and its consciousness, quivering like wounded nerves, at 
monitions of its needs,— the heart, at thought of it, glances with 
flashing vision along the tracks of time, and, where they are 
arrested by the gulf of the grave, pierces beyond, where Christ 
stands, lifting the veil that discloses the momentous issues of eter- 
nity; and, stirred to its depths by glimpses of the disastrous 
penalties of sin and the woe of alienation from God, it will not, 
it cannot, rest without’ satisfaction; will not, cannot, unless it 
be frozen into the ice of indifference, or dead in trespasses and 
sins. Thus, as an affirmative doctrine, and of instant moment, 
the atonement appeals to our consideration. -. Thus it lays bare 
the secrets of our-hearts. ‘Thos it thrills us with question of our 
personal fruition of the realities of forgiveness and the eternal 
life. Thus it stirs the soul to plead for fuil and conscious parti- 
cipation in the ministrations of the cross. 

Trinitarianism insists on the atonement, as a vicarious ,sacri- 
fice, and, in its vicariousness, recognizes its effectiveness as the 
central doctrine of the gospel. 

Unitarianism insists on the life of Jesus in the light of an 
example of human perfectibility, as the central doctrine of the 
gospel, of which his sufferings on the cross constituted the 
crowning grace. 

We need not delay to set forth and analyze the constituent 
elements of the dogma of a vicarious atonement, for they are uni- 
versally apprehended. Suffice it to say, that, according to it, the 
sufferings and death of Christ on the cross are accepted by God 
in lieu of the penal consequences of the believer’s sins, that the 
Eternal Justice could not otherwise remit; and faith in this doc- 
trine is demanded, as the foundation-stone of the eternal life. 

Let us pause to remark, that our reasoning throughout will be 
based on the popular conception of the scope and efficacy of the 
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doctrine. We are perfectly aware that the schoolmen, in their 
treatises, limit the express operation of the atonement to what 
Christ has accomplished in averting from us the judicial desert of 
our sins; and they reserve to the Holy Spirit the subsequent 
work of renewal, and the gift of the eternal life. But the 
popular theology, both of the pulpit and the pew, summarily 
overrides this distinction. The mind sweeps along the current 
of Scripture, and draws also on the deep fountains of experience, 
and realizes from both sources that it is Christ who is the life 
as well as the way; it is Christ who is ‘the power of God unto 
salvation; ”? Christ has been lifted up, not only to open the door 
to forgiveness, but to ‘‘draw us unto God, and impregnate our 
fallen affections with the divine love ;” Christ is the image of the 
invisible God, which hath shined into our hearts, and given the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God. Therefore, having 
no symbol of this latter work, popular Trinitarianism has em- 
bodied it in the atonement, fairly crowding out of sight the true 
scope of that doctrine, except in polemic warfare. When the 
dying Trinitarian saint {s asked, ‘‘ Do you trust in the great 
sacrifice? Have you been washed in the blood of the Lamb?” 
the answer of faith is, ‘‘ Yes: my Saviour is every thing to me. 
Oh, how I love my Saviour! Iam nothing without him.” And 
his whole thought is of a living, present Christ, incarnate within 
him, and his hope of glory. 

Pursuing our theme, we search among the annals of the sects 
that have clung with tenacity to this doctrine; we throw our- 
self into the midst of their present life also; and we discover, with 
intensest interest, that this doctrine of theirs has been, and still 
is, one of the mightiest influences in the great world’s history. 
In peeans of exulting triumph, or the trembling accents of a pro- 
founder sensibility, myriads of the most effective agents of human 
progress have magnified the atoning blood of Christ, as the inspir- 
ing impulse to their holy works. Messengers of the gospel have 
proclaimed its glad tidings in ‘“‘ words that burn; ” devoted mis- 
sionaries have compassed the globe, penetrating into its dismal 
recesses, and habiting among its revolting savages, to enlarge the 
Redeemer’s borders; students have penned words of irresistible 
persuasion; and martyrs have gone to the scaffold or the stake, 
timing their steady footsteps to hymns of praise, sung by their 
own unfaltering lips, and blessing the world with the sweet bene- 
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diction of a godlike example,— all ‘professing to have derived the 
founts of their sustaining grace from the sacrifice of the cross. 
Vast moral wastes have been made to blossom as the rose; glo- 
rious eras of religious life in the church have been initiated; 
mighty peoples have been transformed in character under the 
propelling force of that agency; and men have clung to the doc- 
trine, generation after generation, age upon age, because it has 
thus proved the life-blood of faith to the heroes whose memoirs 
constitute the brightest pages in all ecclesiastical literature, and 
whose holy living or martyr-dying has been as seed scattered 
broadcast over the fallow fields of humanity, to germinate into 
luxurious nurture for the church. Ay, more: men have clung 
to it, and still they cling to it, because it is the expression of 
their own richest and ripest experience; even the life of God in 
their redeemed and living spirits. Oh, the souls rendered heroic 
for the conflicts of life through the merits of the one great sa- 
crifice! Oh, the pillows of agonizing and fatal disease by the 
same precious agency made soft as down, and ministrations of 
ineffable peace ! 

Such is the vitalizing and transforming power of which the 
vicarious atonement is the symbol. It is the very power of 
God unto salvation. It is, in verity, the glad tidings sung by 
angels on the plains of Bethlehem. It is Christ in the soul, 
“the hope of glory ;”’ Christ, ‘“‘the power of God and the wisdom 
of God.” Christian truth has nothing to offer the poor, diseased, 
perishing spirit more blissful than such a renewing and sanctify- 
ing grace; and so long as any one shall thus gather up and 
embody his realization of highest blessing in what he terms the 
vicarious atonement, it is idle to quarrel with his symbol, and 
hope to induce him to disallow it. As well think to prevail on 
the patient, once an emaciated, tottering skeleton, to dash from 
his lips the medicine that he knows to have infused a recuperative 
energy into his stricken system; to have sent the vital fluid in 
bounding pulses on its healthful circuit; put flesh on his hones, 
strength in his muscles, bloom on his cheek, and lustre in his eye. 

Thus, accepting, without question, to this point, the Trinita- 
rian’s ow! “xplanation of his experiences, we have ascribed to 
the doctri.® ef the vicarious atonement the noblest and truest 
issues of gospel life. We have proved it to be, what is claimed 
for it, the central doctrine of grace. But now we go a step 
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farther, out of interest to ascertain in what manner the doctrine 
operates to produce such wonderful effects. We subject it 
to careful examination and analysis; we test its relations 
and scope, both as an objective demonstration and a subjective 
influence; and, in sore perplexity, we soon discover that there 
is a striking logical incongruity between faith in the doctrine, 
even when that faith is pushed to its utmost legitimate manifesta- 
tions, and the power that is arrogated to be its fruit. We find 
that this thrilling, this majestic, power must needs have some 
other source. For such a faith is a passionless, intellectual assent 
to a transaction, external to the being of those who profess it; 
and, plainly, there is no energizing life about the affirmations of 
the intellect, be they what they may. It is only when the heart 
takes them up and baptizes them, and transfuses them with the 
leaven of its own earnest vitality, that they become active, trans- 
forming, and aggressive forces; and, in a dry, speculative dogma 
of this character, there is no appeal to the heart of a nature to 
justify the attribution to it of such effects as we have been 
considering. Furthermore, the transaction symbolized by the 
“atonement” is actually and altogether foregone in its effects. 
Let us refer to the very definition of the symbol. ‘ By his 
sufferings and death on the cross, Jesus rendered it possible for 
God, in consistency with his justice, to forgive mankind.”’ What 
then? What more so much as this, vast and momentous as it is, 
than to place in our hands a ¢abula rasa, on which we may grave, 
if we will, the glad experiences of gospel salvation? It does not 
include the experiences themselves. I have implicit faith in the 
“atonement,” as a transaction by which, through such a faith, 
we are rendered capable of forgiveness. Whence, now, our 
reception of the eternal life, thus made free to us? Our 
conclusion is irresistible. Faith in the doctrine of a vicarious 
atonement is a lifeless speculation; but the influence that has 
been associated with that faith is, on the contrary, an internal 
and positive experience. It is a sublime, all-controlling, all-con- 
secrating POWER. It is life,— life that renews the whole being, 
casts out the devils of sense and passion, sanctifies the operations 
of the reason, cleanses the conscience, purifies the affections, 
opens heaven, discloses God: in a word, faith in a vicarious 
atonement is the contemplation of a stricken, a suffering, a dying, 


a dead, a buried Christ,—a Christ to be hunted up away back 
6* 
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through the ages, amidst the olive groves of Gethsemane, on 
the summit of Calvary, among the tombs of Golgotha! But the 
power that has been cherished amid the very heartstrings of 
the believers of that doctrine, as both its essence and fruit, is the 
experience of a living Christ, a personal Christ, a present Saviour ; 
mediating for our weaknesses, cognizant of our distresses, com- 
panion of our pathways, life of our life. 

Yes: inspiration can emanate only from the living Christ. 
Was it a mere confession of faith in a cold, passionless dogma, 
however sincere, that, when the disciples were gathered into one 
place at Pentecost, caused consecrating influences from heaven to 
sweep around them in sounds as of a rushing mighty wind, and 
baptized them with the Holy Ghost and with fire? When 
Luther was whelmed in thick darkness, in despair how to gain 
assurance of acceptance with God, and Staupitz addressed to him 
those memorable words,—‘‘ Look to the wounds of Jesus Christ, to 
the blood which he has shed for you: ‘it is there you will see the 
mercy of God. Instead of torturing yourself for your faults, 
cast yourself into the arms of the Redeemer. Trust in him,— in 
the righteousness of his life, in the expiatory sacrifice of his 
death. Do not shrink from him. God is not against you. It 
is you who are estranged and averse from God,”’— was it the 
contemplation of a lifeless Christ that made the words thrill 
through all his being, removed the scales from his eyes, inspired 
his soul with the vital doctrine of justification by faith, and 
planted the seed of the Reformation? Did he cast himself into 
the arms—the motionless arms— of a dead Redeemer? Did 
he hear words of encouragement and salvation from set and voice- 
less lips? Again: was it what Whitefield preached about a suffer- 
ing and dying Saviour that broke on the ears of men in the west 
of England like a new dispensation, and inaugurated the era of 
a moral and religious resurrection there? Was this the work 
of a suffering, a dying Saviour, the Saviour of eighteen hundred 
years ago on Calvary, or the inflowing life of the Saviour of 
to-day, diffused throughout the hearts of men? 

Speculating with wonder on the logical incongruity we have 
been emphasizing, between the dogma of the atonement and the 
power that has been arrogated for it, and not recognizing the 
character and substantive operations of that power, a distinguished 
writer among us has said, that “the state of feeling is created by 
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the very doctrine that it craves.” Rather let us more philo- 
sophically solve the problem by saying, that the state of feeling 
demanding expression, and not so enlightened as to recognize its 
true relations, has sanctified to its uses, as a symbol, the doctrine 
of a vicarious atonement. 

At this stage of our progress, we turn our attention in the 
opposite direction, and proceed to inquire what light Unitarianism 
can shed on the subject before us. 

Unitarianism, in reference to the atonement, as also to all the 
leading doctrines of Calvinism, presents itself to us in two 
aspects,— one of protest, a second of affirmation. 

Its first aspect is that of protest. It was born amidst the 
throes of protest against the doctrine of a God of such a character 
that his vengeance must be satiated to the full, even although the 
innocent should become its victim. It recoiled in utter dismay 
from the spectacle of the divine Son, bearing in his single person 
on the cross the due punishment for the sins of earth’s thronging 
millions, beneath the feasting wrath of the Father. Trinitarian- 
ism heard the protest, and slowly, but steadily, so far as specula- 
tion is concerned, has yielded up the field. Few or no religious 
teachers in New England, of that school of belief, now maintain 
that Christ was literally punished for our sins. They hold, 
instead, that God only expresses, by the sufferings of Christ, what 
he would otherwise have expressed by our punishment. His 
death was not penal, but demonstrative. The Father sanctioned 
it, not to satisfy his wrath, but to secure the authority of his go- 
vernment. Not a few exhibit marked indignation when opponents 
at the present day set forth its ancient symbols as abstracts of 
the belief of its advocates. The issue is, that the feature of the 
doctrine from which it has derived its chief importance, its 
vicariousness, is, to all actual intents and purposes, eliminated 
from its philosophy. And we have before us the strange anomaly 
of a dogma that is presented as vitally essential to salvation, so 
fluttering to and fro along a sliding scale of definition that Faith 
has no positive resting-place; and her triumphant assurances of 
one century are the scandals of the next. 

But this anomaly, so striking and portentous to all dispassion- 
ate observers, does not appear to have produced any decisive 
practical results. The modifications in the “Theology of the 
Intellect,” as regards the atonement, have not materially affected 
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the “ Theology of the Feelings.” Notwithstanding Unitarianism 
has accomplished so much,— notwithstanding it has pushed its 
antagonists entirely away from their original ground of trust in the 
dogma as an intellectual conception, — it has not succeeded in abat- 
ing the interest in it of the Trinitarian heart. Still is the atone- 
ment clung to, as the luminous centre of the gospel system, and as 
the soul’s gateway to forgiveness and the eternal life. Still does 
it inspirit the energies and light up the eye of faith. Still does it 
invest the work of life with joyous consecration, and whisper 
peace to the fainting spirit hovering on the verge of eternity. 
Still, moreover, is it insisted on as essential to salvation, and the 
religious condition of those whose belief does not assume this 
special and technical form, — however blessed to appearance, — 
regarded with shuddering apprehension, or openly and unquali- 
fiedly condemned, as a fatal illusion,—a forecast of eternal doom. 

So much has Unitarianism accomplished by way of protest. 
We proceed to consider its achievements by way of affirmation. 

Precisely in this connection, we do not hesitate to say, lies the 
secret of its most serious obstacles and its severest mortifications ; 
for, in a strange judicial blindness, while it has perfectly appre- 
ciated and exposed the actual scope and relations of the dogma of 
the atonement, it has failed to realize that that dogma was the 
arbitrary symbol of a substantive power of incalculable force, and 
that a good part of its own mission was to discover the real 
gospel origin of that power. On the contrary, it has suicidally 
slurred the power,— alleging, in language already quoted, “the 
state of feeling to be created by the very doctrine that it craved; ” 
and it has exhausted its affirmation, in the face of the mighty 
issues of such a power, by substituting, for the Trinitarian’s ar- 
bitrary symbol of the doctrine of the eternal life, another, less 
offensive in its characteristics indeed, but equally partial and 
incomplete; for it has resolved the pretensions of the gospel to 
be verily and positively a life-bestowing intervention, into the 
presentation of Christ’s example to mankind, and asserted all 
the glorious, beautiful, ineffable experiences of that life, written 
and unwritten, to be simply the fruit of persistent fidelity to.that 
example. 

We are by no means insensible to the radiance that streams 
from the sacrifice on Calvary, considered only as a spectacle of 
godlike virtue. We fervently respond to the tender appeals of 
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its submissive patience. We realize, in devout admiration, the 
majesty of its calm endurance. We are melted by the pathos of 
its love. We are subdued by the consciousness that it is the 
sublime culmination and crown of a life devoted to the exemplifi- 
cation of the holiest principles and the most disinterested self- 
sacrifice. Moreover, we bow, in awe and implicit faith, before 
the testimony of Scripture to its indispensableness in this regard. 
But we ask, Is it possible for a mere example — even the example 
of Jesus Christ—to work out in the world all the vast effects 
that have been wrought by gospel truth? Is it a sufficient 
agency of the new and transforming life that glows in converted 
souls? When some mysterious influence, from time to time, sweeps 
broad and far over the nations,— when a religious life is implanted 
or quickened in the hearts of multitudes, and the amazing spec- 
tacle is presented of one of those mighty spiritual renovations 
such as constitutes an era in the history of the church, — does that 
mysterious influence emanate from the passive pattern of excel- 
lence, bestowed and ended, eighteen hundred years ago, in Judea ? 

If it were so; if Christian experience justified the emphasis 
that has been laid by Unitarians on the example of Christ; if 
the cross, so interpreted, presented an adequate expression of the 
power of which the atonement is now the symbol,— the latter 
doctrine, of necessity, would have lost its hold over hearts and 
consciences, by steps parallel with those by which its definitions 
have been modified; and Unitarianism, instead of being, as now, 
at a dull, lifeless standstill, would be belting the world with 
tracks of triumph, and gathering in the nations to its embrace. 
It is not so. Just in its protest against a strictly vicarious atone- 
ment, it has failed to analyze correctly both Christian truth and 
Christian experience. It has failed to appreciate the fact which 
unlocks all the mysteries of history in this behalf,— that, from 
the day when the cloven tongues of flame rested on the heads of 
the disciples at Pentecost, a Power has been at work in the world, 
of which no merely objective transaction, like a vicarious atonement 
or an admirable example, is, in any wise, the expression. It has 
torn away one structure, of which it demonstrated the incongru- 
ities and worthlessness, and proceeded to erect another in its stead, 
on the same foundations, and with the same central pillar of 
support, albeit far more comely in its aspect. All the while, 
therefore, Trinitarianism has preserved an immense advantage in 
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the controversy ; for it has never failed to recognize the cha- 
racter and operations of the Power that it has symbolized so 
offensively to the Unitarian; while the latter, rejecting the 
symbol, has not asserted the existence of the Power. It has 
discerned it, we allow, but only as a filmy nebula. It has not 
bent on it its telescope, and resolved it into well-defined and 
lustrous stars. 

Amidst these various mistakes on the one side and the other, 
another fact presses itself on our notice, to convince us still more 
emphatically of the actuality of the mistakes, and to thrill us 
with the conviction, that, in spite of all the fierce turmoil that has 
agitated the theological world as to this question of the atone- 
ment, the earnest disputants have been contending in good part 
about shadows; and that, somewhere ouéside of the field of their 
contest, is to be found the gospel basis of the doctrine of the 
eternal life. That is to say, we discover the existence of a life in 
the world — a beautiful, forthputting, active, religious life — just 
there where the Trinitarian has asserted that such life cannot 
exist at all. Without the explicit recognition of a vicarious 
atonement in the act of faith, he asserts, there cannot be forgive- 
ness; nor, of a consequence, can there be renewal, the possession 
of the Holy Spirit, and the indwelling eternal life. These latter 
are the fruits of which the former is the seed. Yet the annals 
of Unitarianism teem with examples— fruitful, priceless, un- 
mistakable examples — of the noblest possible types of Christian 
experience and character. They run like golden threads through 
all their warp and woof, making them lustrous with the beauty 
of holiness. The world has rarely, if ever, received the benedic- 
tion of examples richer in all the graces of the Spirit than those 
of Channing, Henry Ware, and Amos Lawrence. And they stand 
notalone. The angels, could they respond to our call, might tran- 
scribe for us the names of thousands upon thousands of fellow- 
believers, noted and unnoted, passed on, or yet in the flesh, out 
of the Lamb’s book of life. And the fountain of their rapturous 
spiritual experiences, their forthputting moral energy, their 
calm, blissful peace, has been the same power, the same glorious 
power, that glowed in the Pentecostal tongues of flame; that 
thrilled Luther’s soul with ecstasies of forgiveness; that touched 
Whitefield’s lips with divinest fire, and moulded multitudes into 
earnest receptivity; that has inspired and invigorated mission- 
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aries and martyrs and heroes of the cross of every name and age, 
and been the mightiest of all forces in Christian history; the 
power, not of a dying, a buried Christ, communicated either by 
atonement or by example, but that which emanates from living 
relations to a divine and living Saviour. 

Such lives have proved sore stumbling-blocks in the pathway 
of dogmatists in behalf of a vicarious atonement; for they have 
been most perplexingly, not to say provokingly, anomalous. 
Verily, it is confusing to tillers of whatever soil, in the natural or 
the spiritual world, to insist that certain fruit can be produced 
only from certain seed, and to find it perfected from very differ- 
ent seed, in every quarter. Such lives as those of Channing 
and Ware have been mightier forces in the theological world, 
louder protests against the philosophy of the vicarious atonement, 
than even the persuasive arguments of their lips and pens. It 
has tasked the acumen of not a few what to do with them. 
Admit them to heaven they must; for none so rash and suicidal 
as to set up barriers that the hearts of the godly of every name, 
in their unsophisticated integrity, would sweep with indignation 
away; none so rash as to exile: those from blessedness beyond 
the grave, who were already, and to all men’s eyes, basking in the 
sunshine of heaven here on earth, breathed on by its bland and 
invigorating airs, plucking its exhaustless and immortal flowers, 
and bathing in its waters of the river of eternal life, in the glo- 
rious presence, and under the felt benediction, of the Father. Yet 
what todo? There has been nothing to do but to slide over the 
difficulty as quietly as possible, and, if pressed to an affirmation, 
to usher godly Unitarians into heaven, in spite of unbelief in a 
vicarious atonement, ‘‘so as by fire.”’ 

Every such concession, manifestly, is an utter abandonment 
of the whole controversy, —a surrender of the field. This is 
an instance, as to which exceptions do not prove, but destroy, 
the rule. 

To this point, then, we have arrived. We have found the 
doctrine of a vicarious atonement to be the symbol of the very 
power of God unto salvation; but, at the same time, to be logi- 
cally dissociated from that power, and incapable of producing it. 
We have found Unitarianism successfully protesting against the 
definitions of the atonement, yet ignoring the fact of the power 
that has been attributed to its influence, —and therefore making 
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itself powerless. We have found the symbol of the atonement 
frittered away into an utter indefiniteness and unfixedness of 
definition, while its supposed influence remains intact; conclusive 
proof that the logical incongruity between symbol and power is 
a practical incongruity. And, finally, we have found Unitarians, 
who deny a vicarious atonement, to have passed not seldom from 
death unto life; to have realized Christ within them, as the quick- 
ening and saving power of ‘God; to have become temples of the 
Holy Spirit; and thus to have negatived the dogmatism that in- 
sists on the exclusive power of faith in a vicarious atonement. 

What remains, then, for a due adjustment between the two 
contending schools of faith, but that they should severally make 
the necessary adjustments between their creeds and the revelations 
of the gospel, and, setting on the pinnacle of esteem, as the 
crowning doctrine of grace, the long and strangely neglected truth 
of ‘rng MepraTor,”’ allow all the other truths that make up 
the complement of the work of salvation to adjust themselves in 
due order about this, as their luminous and consecrating centre, 
according to their relative alliances and values? What remains 
for the ‘t Orthodox,”’ but to take the “‘ two dry factors,” as Bush- 
nell quaintly terms them, of which the product is, according to 
their theology, the eternal life, — viz., the vicarious atonement and 
the work of the Holy Spirit, — and set them in their true relations 
to Christ, by recognizing Christ himself— THE Livine SaviouR 
—as the indwelling eternal life, —the Comforter and the Sanc- 
tifier? What remains for the Unitarian body, but thus to set, 
beneath the cold, forceless proportions of their system, a living 
and eternal corner-stone ? 

For then they would be at one with the gospel, as well as at 
one with each other. Ah! yes: praise be to God that the light 
has beamed, in its surpassing glory and beneficence, on our ador- 
ing vision! The doctrine of a risen, living, present Saviour, is 
the central doctrine of the gospel, to which all its other truths 
are relative and subordinate. Christ died, chiefly, that he 
might rise again! Collate all his own references to his death, 
and what do they signify, other than, or more than, precisely 
this? ‘I lay down my life,” he said explicitly to his disciples, 
‘that I may take it again.” “ This is the new covenant in my 
blood,” he also said. And what was the new covenant? By no 
means an objective transaction between God and Christ. The 
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prophet tells us what it is: ‘Behold the days come, saith the 
Lord, that I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel. 

» . Iwill put my law in their inward parts, and write it 
in their hearts, and will be their God, and they shall be my 
people.” How plain the reference to the work of the risen 
Jesus as the power of God unto salvation, implanting the eternal 
life, through his sanctifying presence, in the hearts of all true 
believers! Again the Saviour said, “It is expedient for you 
that I go away.” Wherefore? Not that he might vicariously 
pay any penalty, but for this: “If I go not away, the Com- 
forter cannot come to you; but, if I depart, I will send him to 
you.” Again he said, ‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto me.’ What reference here to any judicial transaction? 
What significance, save that, through the necessitous agencies of 
the cross, the glad dawn of the resurrection morning could be 
ushered in, to crown and complete the work of redemption; so 
that the glorified Christ, freed from the mortal body that was the 
hiding of his power, could become the everlasting Mediator, the 
living, life-bestowing Saviour, — fulfilling continuously his gra- 
cious promises, dwelling with men, communicating to them the 
Comforter, enabling them to enjoy the immediate experience of 
himself and of the Father in a state of divine consciousness, bap- 
tizing them with the Holy Ghost and with fire ? 

_ We will not pause to collect the testimony, spread all through- 
out the Epistles, that the apostles considered the special effects 
and influences of the cross to be altogether subordinate and in- 
cidental to those of the resurrection. The. inexhaustible wonder 
is, that the relations of the two should so long have been con- 
fused; the greater crowded away below the less, the portal mag- 
nified into proportions, obscuring the majestic temple to which it 
simply conducted, and the mediatorial work of Christ left a dry 
and barren affirmation. Are we asked, if the resurrection be so 
paramount a fact, why the apostles so emphasize the cross, 
speak of the gospel distinctively as the doctrine of the cross, 
and magnify Christ ‘“‘and him crucified”? We answer, that 
it was partly because, writing for Jewish minds, it became 
them to lay stress on the immediate end which the peculiar 
method of Christ’s death was intended to subserve; viz., to fulfil 
the requirements of the Jewish altar ritual, make of Jesus an 
eternal high priest, and so abolish the wall of separation be- 
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tween Jew and Gentile. But it was in part also because the 
death on the cross was so intimately associated with the life to 
which it was instantly accessory, that that instrument, by natural 
usage, became the symbol of that to which it conduced, as well 
as of that which it expressly subserved. 

Yet again: as death is the most momentous fact in human 
experience, less for what it is in itself than because it is the 
culmination of the processes of mortality and the portal to the 
mysteries of immortality, so the cross is central in Christ’s 
history, and may well be adopted as the expression of his 
whole mission and work. The morning beams of the Sun of 
Righteousness, streaming aslant upon the cross, throw its shadow 
back, until it touches the divine child asleep on his mother’s 
bosom in the manger of Bethlehem. As that sun mounts higher 
in the heavens, it withdraws the shadow successively, — from the 
baptism by the Jordan, the temptation in the wilderness, the 
various incidents of Christ’s touching career, the little upper 
chamber, the judgment-hall, and Gethsemane, until, shining 
down from the zenith of heaven, it gilds the instrument of torture 
and death with celestial brightness, — emblem of sacrifice, — jus- 
tification, — example, —at-one-ment of Jew with Gentile, and of 
both with God. Then begins the glorious index-shadow once 
more, and soon it touches the scene of the resurrection. Thence 
it stretches on again, sending a thrill of sympathetic realization 
through every believing heart, until it closes about the gift at 
Pentecost. And on and on, and evermore, it is radiating now 
throughout the world, and indicating the sublime work of the 
gospel, wherever, through lowly faith jn Jesus the crucified, the 
heart receives the living Mediator, and rejoices with joy unspeak- 
able in the possession of the eternal life and the hope of glory. 

Let us not be charged with underrating the express instrumen- 
talities of the cross in the work of salvation. Once for all, we 
assert, that we earnestly, truthfully, deliberately recognize, ac- 
cept, and insist on them. But what they abstractly are, we do 
not now undertake to consider; for our single object has been 
to wrest, from its confusion with the purely objective atonement 
on the one hand, and the purely objective example on the other, 
the SUBJECTIVE POWER that floweth out of the presence, invisible 
but real, of the mediatorial Christ. And we shall have accom- 
plished a good work, if we shall have succeeded in releasing one 
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spirit, struggling miserably in the toils as so many now are, from 
the curse of sectarian limitations, — thus doing something to usher 
in the glad and dawning era of holy peace and fellowship, 
when many disciples of Christ, who have been estranged and im- 
bittered by mutual errors, mistakes, and recriminations, shall rally 
as one, in divine sympathies of Pentecostal inspiration, around the 
foot of the cross, as the symbol of a living Mediator, — the Com- 
forter, the Sanctifier, the image of the invisible God, shining in 
their hearts to give the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God. L. 8. C. 


“THOU BEAREST THE SAVIOUR’S NAME.” 


Tuov bearest the Saviour’s name, 
My soul. And how? 
What chosen emblem wearest thou ?— 
The lily-cup of stainless purity, 
Fresh in its bud from heaven’s baptismal dew, 
And fragrant yet with Christ’s own blessing breath ; 
The snowy pinions of the symbol Dove, 
Bathed and baptized in heaven’s ethereal blue, 
And fluttering still with heaven’s soft air of love? 


Thou bearest the Saviour’s name : 
Dost thou, my soul? 
What holy token canst thou claim ? 
What heavenly banner, what illumined scroll, 
What angel-wrought device, canst thou unroll, 
To waft triumphant with that conquering name? 


Couldst thou but sever from the glowing dawn 
A line of rosy light, 
Smiling with promise from the coming morn, 
Yet hallowed by the slow-departing night, 
Inscribed with morning stars, to bear along, 
Resounding still with jubilate song, 
The new-born music of that welcome name ; — 
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Couldst thou draw earthward from the sunset sky 
A violet-tinted cloud 
(A mist of tears from Heaven’s all-pitying eye, 
Floating to fade in twilight’s dewy shroud), 
And, from the bosom of the dying sun, 
Gather his parting rays to trace thereon 
The sad, sweet beauty of that sacred name ; — 


Couldst thou, — ah! soul of mine, 

A signet more divine 
Would be his crown of thorns upon thy head, 
And his transfiguring love-light o’er it shed ; 
Or that dark cross of suffering, borne along 
In meek endurance, with his courage strong. 
Ah! fitter for thy weak and trembling hand 
The sorrow-cup to drink at his command ; 
And, holier token for thy chastened breast, 
His spirit-image reverently pressed. 


Nor thus, nor thus alone, 

Thou fearful, shrinking one, 
Thou Peter-like enthusiast for his name, 
His perfect joy thou must in joy proclaim; 
Each lone temptation bravely battle down, 
And wear in proof the aiding angel’s crown; 
Where’er the Saviour’s weary feet have trod, 
Run thou on grateful errands for thy God; 
Where’er his tender, healing hand he pressed, 
Let thine with heaven-fraught blessing gently rest ; 
Catch from his eye its influence of peace ; 
Learn from his voice to bid the tempest cease. 


Oh, live his life! oh, breathe his spirit in! 

Press closer to him from each wild of sin: 

By being his, shalt thou his name obtain, 

To bear omnipotent o’er ill and pain. 

Up, up, and on, till at his feet thou kneel, 

And on thy brow the holy impress feel 

Of his new name, sealed with his own white seal. 


AMY F. 
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FAMILY WORSHIP. 


THE recent publication of the ‘‘ Altar at Home’ has been ‘re- 
garded with great interest by many, and we cannot but hope will 
be the means of erecting the consecrated family altar in some 
homes where no united voice of supplication and thanksgiving 
has ever attested to the soul’s entire dependence upon God and 
upon Christ; where the purest and the holiest blessings of life 
have been received with no glad recognition of the Giver; and 
where, in outward form at least, there has been no acknowledg- 
ment of Him in whom we ever live and move, and have our whole 
being. 

We have gladly welcomed this new devotional work, not so 
much for its own intrinsic merits — though these we freely and 
fully acknowledge, while at the same time we recognize some of 
its defects — as because it is one indication of a higher faith 
and a more spiritual aspiration felt among us. In some of our 
churches, and in individual instances, there is the conscious 
yearning for a deeper inward faith and a closer union with 
Christ, —a longing that creeds and forms can never satisfy, and 
one that nought save the “life hid with Christ in God”’ can fill. 
Any form of faith that fails to recognize Christ as the only Son 
of God and Saviour of man, or that in any degree ignores the 
great facts of man’s sinfulness and alienation from the Father, 
and his need of pardon and reconciliation through a crucified Re- 
deemer, is felt to be cold, lifeless, and defective. Not a Christ of 
the past, not a Messiah of eighteen centuries ago, can meet those 
earnest desires and questionings of the soul, which no human 
voice, and no utterance of nature alone, can ever answer; but 
the Christ of to-day, the living, ever-present Saviour, turning the 
soul from the vain dependence of self-righteousness and the vain 
attempts at self-excitation, and leading it, painfully and slowly 
it may be, but safely and surely, onwards to its only assured 
dependence and rest. 

Prayer, then, becomes the glad and natural expression of the 
trusting soul. It feels and knows the forgiving love that has 
breathed its own deep peace into the heart; and, walking with 
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Christ, looking through him to the Father, waiting upon the Spirit, 
in conscious faith, it breathes its daily and hourly aspirations 
and supplications heavenward, with the same assured trust with 
which the little child turns to its parent’s protecting arms of love. 
There is no undue excitement, no struggle for effect, no restless 
impatience in the soul; for the Spirit’s voice utters within words 
of rebuke, entreaty, and encouragement; and its earthly longings, 
its restless desires, its vain self-seekings, are merged in the one 
earnest prayer and desire to abide in Christ, — to be one with him 
and with the Father. 

To urge the duty or utility of prayer upon such a soul, would 
be like striving to convince the active, healthy man of the utility of 
taking daily food ; and to urge him to the recognition in the family 
circle of his divine relations, would seem even more strange than 
to urge him to spread the family board, and in the social meal to 
recognize his relations as the head of the earthly household. 

But is it not the want of this spiritual life that leads to such 
an entire absence, in so many quarters, of any form of family 
worship? Is it not the earth-bound, worldly, pleasure-seeking 
spirit, pervading so many homes, that leads to the fatal neglect of 
all home religious instruction; that weaves no bonds of spiritual 
sympathy between parents and children; that hushes the voice of 
prayer, and silences the words of God’s own teachings ? 

The altar to the unknown God, or to the God of mammon, of 
pleasure, of gain, or of mere trifling ease, and indolence, and 
fashion, is erected in how many homes and hearts created for 
God’s noblest purposes, until the near echoes from the unseen 
world startle back the soul from its death-like slumber of cold 
indifference ; and the altar upon which it has poured such rich and 
costly sacrifices of talents, wealth, time, and influence, crumbles 
at a touch, leaving to the soul only the vain ruins of blasted 
earthly hopes, of disappointed ambition, and remembrances of 
transitory pleasures that never satisfied ! 

Looking around now upon homes with which we are more or 
less familiarly conversant, while we gladly recognize in many 
the consecration of true Christian families, and have gratefully 
felt the hallowing influences that flow from such alone, — while 
we recall the purer thoughts, the higher aspirations, the more 
earnest resolves, that have been kindled and strengthened as 
we have united with other family circles than our own, in 
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the morning prayer of supplication and praise or the quiet even- 
ing thanksgiving, —we cannot but painfully remember those 
where there is no stated recognition of the divine presence, no 
united supplication for the divine blessing. We have visited in 
homes surrounded by every luxury which wealth could afford ; 
where children of beautiful promise gladdened the little circle by 
their light-hearted mirth; where no painful separations, no sha- 
dows of slow-wasting disease, had disappointed earthly expecta- 
tions; but as, in health and outward peace, we have witnessed 
parents and children gathering around the bountifully spread 
table, exchanging the usual morning greetings, discussing the en- 
gagements, or anticipating the pleasures, of the day, we have 
deeply felt that something was wanting; that, with all so rich 
and fair and luxurious in the outward life, there was a painful 
void, —a want of the recognition of the divine presence and 
bounty, which can alone satisfy the earthly home, or make it a 
true type of that higher relation in which the child of immor- 
tality stands to his heavenly Parent. 

True, there may have been the secret devotion of the closet 
to hallow the opening of a new day, without which the hour of 
family worship would too soon become formal and lifeless; but 
does the offering of the prayer of the closet preclude the duty of 
some united supplication for guidance and blessing as a family? 
Does not the neglect of this service, or the formal manner in 
which it is too often observed, evince only too truly the want 
of a living faith, of a realizing consciousness of spiritual truths ? 
Is not much of the prevalent indifference, with regard to all the 
deeper realities of the soul’s life, to be traced to the entire 
absence in so many families of any distinct seeking for a 
higher life, of any direct, personal instruction upon religious 
truths, from those to whom children have a right to look for 
guidance and direction ? 

How can the child grow up with any right feeling of a God of 
holiness and love, of his constant and entire dependence upon the 
Maker and Upholder of all, if only on the sabbath some general 
instruction is given from the Bible, or the parent, in person, hears 
the child repeat his evening prayer on this day alone, as if in this 
one way to distinguish it from other days, or as if some talis- 
manic efficacy were lodged in the mere mechanical repetition of 
the words ? 
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How can the child be expected to honor the sanctuary, or love 
the sabbath, if its only observance by the older members of the 
family be a half-day attendance at church, preceded by no words 
of direct instruction or religious conversation, no glad thanksgiv- 
ing as a family for the return of the sacred day of rest and 
spiritual blessing; the morning hours being devoted chiefly to pro- 
longed slumbers, and to dress or fashion; the return from the 
public services of the sanctuary being marked only by critical 
observations upon the manner and style of the preacher, too soon 
imitated even by children of ten and twelve years of age, — fol- 
lowed by a luxurious repast, rendering the day aught but a day 
of quiet rest and enjoyment to those inmates of the family who 
need a change from the daily routine of domestic toil; and its 
closing hours passed in the ordinary pursuits of the week, or in 
light reading or idle conversation ? 

We have known those who, in sacred rites, have taken upon 
themselves the Christian name, to return from the morning ser- 
vice at church, and, in the presence of children, pass the succeed- 
ing hour in examining and discussing, with a fashionable friend, 
the value and merits of a box of jewelry, which was to be re- 
turned to the owners on the succeeding day, — as Monday morning 
was too crowded with engagements to allow time for so important 
a decision! What wonder that that youth, once so full of pro- 
mise, looks upon the church as a sort of necessary but most weari- 
some appendage to the sabbath, and now finds his chief delight 
in the exciting scenes of the theatre or opera; while the noble 
powers and rich gifts, which might early have been consecrated to 
God and to Christ, are given only to fashion and amusement! 
Painfully have we watched the influence of a mere worldly home 
stealing over the young spirit; and, should the world at length 
place its overmastering grasp upon his soul, to what must it be 
ascribed save to parental neglect, to perverted domestic influences, 
to a home where the voice of prayer was never heard, and the 
solemn realities of life were never confessed ? 

But some may say, that, though they acknowledge in the ab- 
stract the duty of family worship, they cannot feel any individual 
responsibility with regard to it. They possess no peculiar “gift 
of prayer;’’ it would be a most awkward service to them; their 
time is too much occupied, and business claims their morning 
hours; and as for their children, they are yet too young to be 
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expected to know any thing about religion ; and if, as parents, they 
are moral, upright, honest, and diligent, what more is required 
of them? 

But pause for a moment, my friend. Upon whom do you de- 
pend, from moment to moment, for the very breath you draw, 
the very power of thought you possess? Who alone can save, 
from sorrow, danger, or death, those near and dear to you? Who 
spreads your daily board with plenty, and gives you the glad sun- 
shine and the clear air, and the rich sights and sounds that fill 
every sense with rejoicing gladness? Is no expression of grati- 
tude due to Him from whom cometh every good gift? Would 
you be content to hold as cold and distant relations to any fellow- 
mortal, from whom you have received even the slightest of favors, 
as you now hold towards your God and your Saviour? Have 
you fiot time for every engagement of business or pleasure? 
Have you not time to devote to fashion and dress, to indulge in 
bodily repose, or to prolong the social meal? And have you not 
even a few minutes to give Him whose indwelling presence alone 
sanctifies the earthly home ? 

But you say it is an awkward service. What but false shame, 
or alienation from God, renders it such? And oh! make not the 
fearful mistake, that your children are too young to receive, 
through a parent’s words and example, deep and abiding religious 
impressions! Before the tongue can distinctly articulate, or the 
simple thoughts clothe themselves in intelligible language, the 
soul has already begun its progress, — learning, through the voice 
and eyes and manner of the parent, lessons which after-years 
will only develop and confirm. 

But some may say, sincerely and truly, We know not how to 
perform this service. We wish to do right, to educate our chil- 
dren as Christian children, to make our households consecrated 
Christian homes; but, so far as this observance is concerned, we 
know not how to begin. Accept, then, such helps as are now placed 
before you. Use, at first, such manuals of devotion as may 
recommend themselves to your judgment and needs; and, if true 
to your own spiritual nature, the service will never be one of 
mere form or careless observance, but you will regard it as one of 
the holy and consecrated hours of the day, sanctifying its duties, 
lightening its engrossing cares, and weaving bonds of spiritual 
union that time and change can never sever. 
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But, among those long accustomed to this daily service, we feel 
that in many homes a new spirit and a deeper faith should be 
infused into it, in order truly to render it a quickening, hallowed, 
and elevating one. In too many quarters the form has been re- 
tained, while the spirit has departed; and we have known in- 
stances where the family has been assembled, and prayers hastily 
read, as if there were some talismanic efficacy in the mere repeti- 
tion of words; while the social morning meal, immediately suc- 
ceeding, has borne witness to aught save a Christian temper or a 
grateful spirit. 

Let all the members of the household be punctually assembled 
as the appointed hour, unless necessary domestic arrangements or 
sickness render this impossible, or any absent themselves from a 
conscientious regard to differences of faith; let the whole ser- 
vice be brief, serious, and sincere, tending to quicken and rouge and 
elevate, not to weary or enervate, the spirit; let a hymn be read 
or sung as the opening of the service, succeeded by the reading 
of a short passage of Scripture, appropriate to the day and occa- 
sion, accompanied sometimes by a few words of remark or expo- 
sition suited to the capacities and needs of those present, — not 
reading in unvarying course from Genesis to Revelation, as is 
the manner of some, but selecting, as may be most appropriate, 
the psalm of thanksgiving and trust, or of penitence and confes- 
sion, the quickening words of an apostle’s living faith, or the holy 
consolations and instructions of the Redeemer, pregnant with 
ever-new power and vitality; then, with subdued manner and a 
hushed reverence, let the sincere prayer be offered for guidance 
and blessing, including the humble confession of sin, the thankful 
recognition of peculiar bounties and deliverances, the special sup- 
plication in behalf of individual members of the household, the 
fervent intercessions, each for all, and all for each. 

And how blessed the influences flowing from such consecrated 
seasons of daily devotion, from the mingling of soul with soul in 
the felt presence of the Father and the Saviour! It strengthens 
the faith of childhood, and adds the gladness of a cheerful reli- 
gious trust to the joyousness of early youth; it sanctifies the 
powers of manhood, and sheds a purer grace and an unfading 
beauty over the brow of consecrated womanhood; it doubly 
sanctifies each dear domestic relation, the glad hopes and fond 
anticipations of the parent, and the trusting faith of the little 
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child; and in the hour of adversity and grief, when fatal 
disease lays low manly strength and vigor, or hushes the infant 
voice of gladness, or when death enters the little circle and re- 
moves a dear and cherished object of affection, then does it point 
with a cheerful and trusting faith to that purer and higher home, 
Where, in Christ, the divided earthly household shall again and 
for ever be re-united. 

But the utility and the impressiveness of this service will, 
like all other religious services, depend wholly upon the spirit in 
which it is engaged in and performed. If commenced in the 
spirit of Christ, with the sincere desire to promote the good of 
the family circle, and in this fitting manner, to recognize the soul’s 
close dependence on, and intimate relation to, the Father of spirits, 
then will the observance of the form re-act with quickening power 
upon the spirit, and it will be a powerful incentive to renewed 
self-consecration and watchfulness. The parent will feel that he 
is not only bound to provide earthly good for his family, but that 
he occupies a far higher relation, — that of priest at the domestic 
altar; and to fit himself for this relation, in its most extended 
sense, will be the Christian parent’s highest aim. To erect the 
home-altar will be a more sacred duty to him than to build up 
monuments of mere earthly splendor and greatness; and the 
music.of the morning hymn will be a sweeter melody in his ear 
than the richest symphonies of the most extolled artists. 

The home-altar! Would that those whose homes have never 
been hallowed by the voice of prayer and of praise might know 
the blessed associations, the glad remembrances, the purer aspira- 
tions, clustering around this holy service! Who, that has arrived 
at maturer years and has sought a living faith in the Redeemer, 
cannot recall with fond remembrance the saintly forms of those, 
who, passed within the veil, have left indeed vacant places here, 
but whose spirits still abide with the living in the fellowship of 
faith and of love? Parent and child, brother and sister, are 
here again, united and made one in Christ Jesus; and a blended 
strain of thanksgiving and praise arises to Him who has made 
for ever one the family in heaven and on earth. 


‘“‘ Though death his sacred seal hath set 
On bright and bygone hours, 
Still they we mourn are with us yet, — 
Are more than ever ours; 
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Ours by the pledge of love and faith ; 
By hopes of heaven on high ; 

By trust, triumphant over death, 
In immortality.” 


Cherish, then, above and beyond all things else, this livin 
faith in the inmost soul. Seek in secret the hallowing influence 
of the Spirit. Pray earnestly and fervently that your whole 
life, your daily duties and joys, your trials and griefs, may be 
sanctified by the Saviour’s presence and blessing. Recognize the 
Father’s hand in the seemingly trivial duties and occurrences of 
the passing day; learn your entire dependence upon him as the 
Creator and Upholder of all; and no longer will you hesitate; no 
longer will this social service seem a strange or uninportant one, 
to be observed or neglected, according to the caprice of the 
passing moment; but you will rejoice to offer the united psalm of 
praise and thanksgiving, the earnest supplication for strength and 
guidance, and the sustaining influences of the Spirit. 

One thing is needed, and one only, — the inward consecra- 
tion of the individual soul; for only so far as individuals enter 
into membership with the one great spiritual church, whose boun- 
daries are indistinct indeed to man’s eye, but of which Christ 
alone is the head, only so far may we hope to see the family-altar 
consecrating the relationships of domestic life, and sanctifying 
the earthly home. 


‘¢ Come to the morning prayer ; 
Come, let us kneel and pray : 

Prayer is the Christian pilgrim’s staff 
To walk with God all day. 


At evening shut thy door ; 
Round the home altar pray; 

And, finding there the house of God, 
At heaven’s gate close the day.” 
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A YEAR OF TRIAL; OR, LESSONS OF “THE TIMES.” 
CHAPTER IV. 


‘‘MamMa, I do wish you would ask papa when he is going to 
get me that pony he promised me last year.” 

‘Promised you, my son? Are you sure of that?” 

‘Yes, mamma: at least, he said I should have a pony this 
year, if the times were good, and he could afford it.” 

‘‘ But the times are not good, my son; and I don’t think your 
father can afford you any such luxury this year.” 

‘Oh, dear! I wish there was no such thing as good or bad 
times; and I’m sure I don’t see the use of being as rich as 
everybody says my father is, if one can’t have what he wants.” 

‘Everybody? Pray, who may everybody be?” 

“Oh, all the boys; at least, Jack Thornton, and —TI forget 
who else; but a whole lot, I’m certain; and Jack says he shan’t 
give his father any rest until he gets him a pony; and he 
says he knows my father is richer than his.”’ 

“Jack is a good judge, doubtless, of the comparative wealth 
of your father and his.” 

“Now you're laughing at me, mamma. Well, I don’t think, 
myself, Jack knows quite as much as he thinks he does. But 
isn’t papa rich enough to buy me a pony, I should like to know?” 

‘‘Tf you mean by that question, whether he has money enough 
to pay for one, I should answer you, Yes. But, Clarence, if you 
are in a mood to listen to reason, sit down by me, instead of 
standing there twirling that unfortunate cap any longer, and I 
will tell you how it is that your father may be a rich man, and 
yet not have money to spare to buy you a pony.” 

‘¢ Yes, mamma; I like to listen when you give me a reason for 
things. It seems then that you consider me old enough to 
understand something besides ‘ you shall and you shan’t.’ That’s 
what Jack Thornton’s mother says to him; and he don’t care 
that for it,’”’— snapping his fingers as he spoke, and at the same 
time seating himself at his mother’s feet in all the conscious im- 
portance of ten years of age, not considered too babyish to be 


reasoned with. 
VOL. XIV. 8 
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The preceding and following conversation was carried on 
between Mrs. Alden and her son Clarence in a pleasant little 
sitting-room, adjoining the former’s bedroom. 

“T am afraid, my boy,” said Mrs. Alden, smiling, “‘ that, to 
make the matter intelligible to you, I shall be obliged to pain 
your sensitive ears by using that word ‘times’ occasionally.” 

“Oh, I don’t care for that, mamma. I was in a pet when I 
said what I did just now. I hope you don’t think I’m really so 
foolish as all that.” 

‘“T think, my boy, your heart is in the right place, for the 
most part ; and where that is the case, your judgment, upon sober 
second thought, will not lead you very far wrong. But to my 
explanation. Your father, although what is called a rich man, is 
still engaged in business, and has a large part of his property 
invested in that way. Now, the times are hard,—very hard; 
money is difficult to be got, and commands a high rate of interest. 
Your father told me, the other day, that he had no expectation of 
making any thing this year. Then he is liable to meet with 
losses, and indeed has already met with some quite large ones, by 
the failure of other mercantile houses, — some in Boston, some in 
the West, and some South. Although it is not probable that he will 
suffer in this way so severely as to cause his own failure, such an 
event is not impossible; and, consequently, you can easily under- 
stand, my son, why your father, while affairs are in such a state, 
does not think it prudent or best to indulge in any superfluous 
expenditures for himself or family.” 

‘“* Yes, I understand that.’ 

“Well, my boy, that is only one reason, and, in my opinion, 
the one of least weight. Another is, that the rich, whether it 
ought to be so or not, have a good deal of influence in society. 
Whatever may be their individual desires or wishes, they are 
considered, on account of the position which their wealth gives 
them, the leaders of fashion, and are looked up to as such. Their 
less wealthy neighbors and acquaintances are apt to observe their 
actions, and, as far as practicable, follow their example. Conse- 
quently, you can see why, as the times are now, especially, they 
should be very careful as to what they do, and how they indulge 
in this or that luxury, even when they can afford it. Do you 
understand ?” 

“T suppose I do; but, if my father can afford me a thing as 
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well as not, I think it rather hard I can’t have it because other 
boys can’t have the same.” 

“Well, my dear, you are scarcely old enough to understand 
how that may be a duty, — which, I am sorry to say, a great many 
wealthy people go through life without regarding as such. But 
perhaps my next reason will be clearer to you. 

“You have always been taught—and I am glad that I can 
say you have always been ready to act in conformity with the 
teaching —that it is a positive Christian duty to share our 
abundance, or our competency, or whatever possessions we may 
have, with those less favored in these respects than ourselves ; 
always regulating our charities according to the principles of true 
benevolence. Now, your father, and I suppose the case is the 
same with every conscientious, systematic business man, yearly 
appropriates a certain sum of money to what he considers his 
necessary expenses, a certain amount of which goes to his family, 
and a certain amount to charities, — for he considers the one as 
necessary as the other, —and this sum is not to be exceeded 
unless there is some great urgency. Now, it is the case this year, 
as it has been some years past, that, while the sum thus 
appropriated is no larger than formerly, the expenses of living 
have increased very considerably, and are still increasing; and, 
of course, the calls of both private and public charity have 
greatly increased likewise. This being the case, it is necessary 
to retrench somewhere. Where shall it be, do you think, Cla- 
rence, — in his own and his family’s luxuries, or in his chari- 
ties?” 

‘Oh, not in his charities, mamma, surely. But then I think 
there is ‘a great urgency’ now, as you called it; and papa ought 
to take some more of his money for the poor.” 

‘The very thing he has done, my boy ; but you would scarcely 
advise him, would you, to make still further encroachments on 
his capital to buy his active, healthy son a pony ?”’ 

“Oh, dear, mamma! it’s no use talking to you, when you know 
so well what is right. Jack says, — but I don’t think it’s a very 
pretty thing for him to say, — Jack says, women don’t know any 
thing about business matters. I guess Jack’s mamma isn’t quite 
like my mamma.” 

‘Hush, hush, my son! Never exalt your mamma or yourself 
at the expense of another. ‘Comparisons are odious,’ my old 
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copy-book taught me; and experience has convinced me of the 
truth of the old maxim. 

‘This year your father has had, and will have, large demands 
upon him for charity; and he and I both think we ought to be 
as prudent as possible in our private expenditures, so that we can 
have all the more to aid the needy with.” 

* But, mamma, Jack says s 

‘Well, what does Jack say now? He seems to be quite an 
oracle with you.” 

‘Why, Jack says he guesses, if there was any need of pru- 
dence or economy, you wouldn’t keep as many servants as ever’; 
he said his mother said so; and he said, too, that his mother had 
dismissed two of her servants, because his father said they 
couldn’t go to Newport this summer, if they didn’t do something 
to make their expenses less.” 

“‘Clarence,”’ said his mother, seriously, ‘‘ you are too sensible 
a boy to pay so much attention to what other boys say. Do you 
not know that every one must regulate his own affairs according 
to his own ideas of duty; and that, while we must not sit in 
judgment on the actions of others, we must always strive to 
do what we consider to be right, without regard to any person’s 
opinion? I can explain to you, however, why I do not wish to 
part with any of my servants: it is, because they are all faithful 
and attached; and, as they must earn a livelihood somewher=. it 
would scarcely be a kindness to them to turn them away.” 

‘* Well, mamma,” said Clarence, “‘I know I ought not to 
mind what Jack says; but then he is older than I am,— as much 
as twelve years old; and then he is very funny. But there are 
some things I don’t like in him either: don’t you think, he says 
he won’t play with Johnny Grant because he’s a carpenter’s 
son?” 

‘“‘Who is Johnny Grant?” 

““Oh, he’s one of the nicest little boys you ever saw, mamma. 
He goes to the academy, and his father lives in that pretty new 
house in —— lane; and he is a good scholar, —always has 
lessons; though Jack calls him a dull-head, because he has to 
study his Latin so much. You are willing I should play with 
him, I know, mamma.” 

“‘ Certainly, if he is a good boy, and has no bad ways.” 

“Qh, he’s good and neat and pleasant and obliging; and 
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I’m sure I don’t care whether his father is a carpenter or not, if 
you don’t, mamma.” 

“T surely do not, my son. That name is familiar to me, 
where can I have heard it?” 

“Oh, I know, I know; and there’s another thing I wanted 
to tell you. Don’t you remember Mr. and Mrs. Selby, mamma? 
He used to be in papa’s store; and she used to come to our house 
often when I was a little fellow,— don’t you recollect?” 

“Yes, my son, I recollect perfectly,” said Mrs. Alden, sadly. 

‘Well, do you know they are living out here?” 

‘No, indeed: who told you so?” 

‘‘ Johnny Grant; and I saw her, too, last — yes, last Tuesday. 
As I was going from school, I walked up the lane with Johnny, 
and saw a very sweet-looking lady. I knew she was a lady, 
mamma, though she was drawing a little carriage, in which there 
were two sweet, darling babies; but she looked pale and tired, 
and Johnny (I told you he was good) asked her to let him draw 
them; and she thanked him, and smiled, and said she was just 
going to take them in. After we left her, I asked Johnny who 
she was; and he said, Mrs. Selby, and that they lived in that 
wee, brown cottage under the hill. Then I remembered all about 
her.” 

‘Why did you not tell me before, Clarence?” 

‘“T meant to; but, when I got home, uncle Clarence and cousin 
Kate were here, and I forgot it; and, since then, I’ve been thinking 
so much about my pony, I didn’t think of any thing else. May I 
go with you to see Mrs. Selby, mamma?” 

“ Yes, if papa is willing.” 

“Then I guess you might as well have said ‘ Yes’ outright,” 
said Clarence, jumping up, and laughingly performing various 
boyish antics, as a compensation for the long time he had been 
sitting so quietly by his mother. ‘‘ My father never refuses you 
any thing.’ 

Mrs. Alden sighed, and, with an evident effort, brought back 
her wandering thoughts to her son. ‘‘ Are you content now, my 
boy, not to ask, or have me ask, papa about the pony ?” 

‘‘Oh! I don’t care about the pony now. I guess it will be as 
good fun to go in the woods with Johnny. He says he knows all 
the pleasant places, and where we can get lots of nuts in the fall.” 

“Take care you don’t trespass on private property. Now, let 
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me tell you, since you have been so willing to give up the pony, 
that we shall need all our spare money to help take care of poor 
old nurse, who lost the whole of her little property, a few weeks 
ago, by the failure of her nephew.” 

“Oh, dear! that’s too bad. Can’t I give up any thing else, 
mamma?”’ said the noble-hearted boy. 

“We will see, my son. Your father will get her out here as 
soon as he can find a snug little place for her and her daughter ; 
and then you can do her many a good turn. And, that you need 
not suppose that you are the only one making any sacrifice, I 
must tell you that your father and I have given up an intended 
journey to the White Mountains, and have also given up having a 
new carriage.” 

“* That’s too bad, mamma, when you need the journey so much.” 

‘No, I don’t think I do need it, now we are settled here so 
pleasantly. It would have been very agreeable to us; but it is 
scarcely necessary to our health, I think. Personally, I do not 
regret it in the least: it is always a trial for me to leave home.” 

Mrs. Alden did not inform her son of the numerous acts of 
self-denial she was constantly practising, in the luxuries which 
habit had rendered almost essential to her comfort, that she 
might not be limited in her own private charities. She had no 
wish to hold up her own good deeds to the admiration of her 
children. 

‘* Now, Clarence, run and smooth those tangled locks. James 
will soon go to the station for your father; and you may go with 
him.” 

‘Thank you, mother.” And off ran the light-hearted boy to 
equip for the promised ride. 

Thus left to her own musings, Mrs. Alden’s thoughts reverted 
to the Selbys. She wondered her husband had not told her they 
were in the neighborhood. She had not liked to speak of them 
latterly, since he had requested her not to visit them. Sickness 
in her own family, and the cares attendant upon removing perma- 
nently into the country, had occupied her mind to the exclusion 
of those whom she had never ceased to regard with interest. 

Mr. Alden was a man of sterling integrity, and rather more 
than ordinary sternness of character ; and his wife, who had per- 
fect confidence in his upright intentions, — although she had not 
been able to coincide with him altogether in the course of conduct 
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he had seen fit to pursue with regard to the Selbys, — had con- 
formed to his wishes. But to know that they were in their 
neighborhood, and probably, from Clarence’s statement of her 
employment, poorer than ever, made her resolve to speak to 
Mr. Alden that very night, and ask his permission to visit them. 
This gained, she knew she could, in many ways, alleviate their 
condition. 

That evening, as Mr. Alden and herself were sitting together 
at the bay window, in one of their drawing-rooms, watching the 
gambols of their son Clarence and one of his playmates on the 
lawn, Mr. Alden broke the silence by saying, — 

“T did not tell you, Emily, that Selby’s family had moved to 
M——, and are in our immediate neighborhood.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Alden, looking up. ‘ How singular you 
should have mentioned the Selbys now, just when I was going to 
speak with you about them! Clarence told me to-day they were 
here.” 

“How did he know it?” 

“Through one of his schoolmates, — Johnny Grant.’ 

“ Ah, yes: Mrs. Grant lived with Madam Seymour when she 
was a girl.’ 

‘Yes, and is a most excellent woman. You know Ellen’s mo- 
ther took her, when she was only twelve years old, and instructed 
her; and so grateful was she for all the kindness she received, 
that she remained in the family after Madam Seymour’s death, — 
deferring her own marriage for several years, until a suitable per- 
son could be found to take charge of the family. She is quite supe- 
rior to the average of women in her situation ; or was some years 
ago, when I knew her. But to return to the Selbys: from the 
account that Clarence gave me to-day, they must he very poor.” 

‘‘ What account did he give you? How should he know any 
thing about them?” 

“He was walking with Johnny Grant, and saw Mrs. Selby 
drawing her twins in their carriage. He said she looked pale and 
sick, and lived in that little box of a place near the Grants’ new 
house.” 

‘‘ Of course they cannot be otherwise than poor, with the mise- 
rable salary Watkins allows Selby. ‘To think of his not having 
more generosity than to hold him to his agreement, now that the 
times are so hard! He told me himself that he could not fill his 
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place for double the money. When I told him, in reply, that I 
thought, in that-case, he ought to pay him a larger salary, he 
quite exulted in saying, ‘ Business was business, and generosity 
was generosity ;’ and that, while he had so many calls upon his 
purse, he surely should not establish such a bad precedent as 
increasing a salary he was under no obligation of doing.”’ 

‘‘ Heartless enough; and he is rich, and no family to support.”’ 

“The very reason, he says, why he is not bound to support 
other people’s families. If I had fully understood Watkins’s 
character, I should never have been instrumental in getting Selby 
there; for, with all his faults, he is worthy of a far better situation. 
However, he has now entered upon his last year with Watkins: 
at the expiration of that, I trust I shall be able to assist him 
again.”’ 

‘You intend to do it, then?” 

“Certainly I do: you did not suppose, Emily, that I had cut 
him off,— the boy I had held in my arms, and dandled on my 
knees, and to whose father I was indebted for the situation from 
which has come all my prosperity ?” 

“‘T hoped not; but you were so deeply displeased with him, 
and were unwilling that I should even visit his family, although 
you have known, in part, of their struggles during these last three 
years, I did not know what your real feelings were.” 

‘“‘T was wrong in not more fully disclosing them to you, and 
my intentions likewise; but you know, Emily, that reserve, even 
with you, is one of my weaknesses, particularly upon subjects 
that trouble me, as this surely has. Besides, there has been no 
actual suffering in the family as yet, as I have ascertained 
through Dr. Lester; and I knew that nothing short of some such 
discipline would have any salutary or permanent effect upon that 
impulsive, wayward boy,’’ — speaking, as he often did, of Mr. 
Selby as he was when he first entered his service. 

‘‘ But his wife: surely, if there ever was a woman who does 
not need such discipline, she is one.” 

* Ah, Emily! your usual sound judgment does not appear in 
this case. I grant all you say of Mrs. Selby; but, in the first 
place, you know, Edward has more than his share of pride, and 
would scarcely have brooked your visits, under the circumstances 
of the relations existing between him and myself; and, on the 
supposition that he would, there is no more certain way of reach- 
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ing him than through his wife. He adores her; and it is a great 
trial to him to see her situated as she is, and receive the slights 
he knows she must and will receive. I hope I have not been too 
hard on the poor fellow, in the discipline I thought it best for 
him to have. If I have made a mistake, I have, at least, suffered 
myself. It has been no small trial to me, Emily, to know how 
they have been getting along these last three years.” 

‘T believe you, Herbert,” said Mrs. Alden, much moved ; for 
she knew how noble and generous was her husband’s nature,—a 
nature that abhorred every thing mean; while his rule of action 
was taken from the Bible, and not from the world’s code of 
morals. 

Mr. Alden was so reserved in the expression of his feelings, 
and so stern oftentimes in outward manner, that no one, not 
even his wife, fully understood the deep tenderness of his heart. 

“You spoke of the slights Ellen would receive,” said Mrs. 
Alden, resuming the conversation, after a pause. ‘‘ Surely no 
one, that knows her, would ever think of slighting her: if I have 
seemed to do so, it has been a severe trial.’’ 

“No fear of you, Emily, on that score: but you know very 
well, there are many who value their neighbors and acquaintances 
according to their wealth, and treat them coldy or civilly, just as 
their standing happens to be in this particular. There are some 
such people in our immediate vicinity. I was in the cars a week 
or two since, and saw the meeting of Tilden and his wife with 
Selby. Tilden himself was as cordial as ever; but his wife— 
who, you know, was always hanging on at Selby’s when he was 
with me — was very cold and distant. I could see how Edward 
winced under it: I can read his expressive face like a book.” 

‘What presumption on her part! She is decidedly inferior 
to Ellen in every particular.” 

‘¢ Of course she is, or she would never be guilty of such mean- 
ness. That is one instance; I have no doubt Selby could tell 
you of many another.” 

‘Among which I am doubtless included. You are willing 
now that I should visit Ellen, I hope.” 

“That was the very thing I wished to say to you when we 
commenced this conversation. I am perfectly willing you should 
tell her that it was by my desire that you have not visited her 
in all this time. I shall be able to make my peace with her in 
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the future, Ido not doubt; and I leave it to your good sense 
and kind heart, Emily, to do all you can for them without 
wounding their feelings. You understand all such matters much 
better than I do.” 

Their conversation now turned to their own affairs. Mrs. 
Alden repeated to her husband the substance of her talk with 
her son about the pony. 

“T am glad the little fellow is willing to give it up,” said Mr. 
Alden ; “for I do not think it right to allow ourselves to indulge 
in any unnecessary outlays this season. Our household, which 
you are unwilling to diminish,— and I am certain I do not desire 
it, —is an expensive one; and if the cholera, which is steadily 
taking up its deadly march in this direction, comes among us this 
summer, there will be additional calls on our benevolence. I 
know not how any one can justify himself in wasting money on 
mere superfluities and luxuries at such a time as the present, 
when all are more or less affected by the general pressure. It is 
a great pleasure to me that Clarence, young as he is, is able to 
understand such matters.’ 

‘Clarence possesses a noble and unselfish nature, and, by 


_ disposition, is inclined to the generous side in every thing. I do 


not much like his intimacy with Jack Thornton, who, you know, 
is brought up with notions and views of things quite opposite to 
those we think it wise to teach our son.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. Thornton has met with great losses this 
year, as well as the rest of us; but it does not appear to make 
much difference with him. That is his affair, however, not mine.” 

“But Jack puts other notions into Clarence’s head beside 
those of foolish extravagance. He has been trying to persuade 
him and the other boys at the academy not to associate with 
Johnny Grant. Have you any objections to it?” 

“What a question from you, Emily! Certainly not, if Johnny 
Grant is a good and well-behaved boy. I do not wish to have him 
intimate with vulgar or vicious boys; but, beyond that, I would not 
interfere with his associates. Indeed, I should much prefer that 
he should have such a boy as Johnny Grant, from your repre- 
sentation of him, for a companion, than Jack Thornton, with his 
absurd pride and pretension. I have not much anxiety, however, 
with regard to Clarence’s taste in the choice of associates. In- 
deed,’”’ he added, looking at his wife, with one of those rare 
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smiles of his, which, for the moment, transfigured his usually 
stern face into one of heavenly sweetness, ‘‘I believe that Cla- 
rence, while he inherits his mother’s true democracy of feeling, 
also inherits her true refinement of character; and may, there- 
fore, safely be trusted. 

“Verily,” he added, as if half to himself, ‘some natures go 
through life uncontaminated by contact with its grosser elements.” 

The next afternoon, Mrs. Alden went to visit Mrs. Selby. 
She did not forget her promise to her son; but she told him, as 
it had been a long time since she had seen Mrs. Selby, she would 
rather not take him with her that day. Accustomed to his 
mother’s truthful dealing with him, he readily complied with her 
wishes. 

As Mrs. Alden approached the cottage, she heard the merry 
voices of children, and stopped a few minutes under the shade of 
a tree, where she could see. them, without being herself seen. 
It was a warm, dry afternoon, and the little family were gathered 
under the friendly shelter of the old elm. Mrs. Selby was 
holding one infant in her arms, while the other lay in its little 
carriage, which she occasionally moved backward and forward; 
and Charlie and Louise were running hither and thither, busy in 
their sports. Mrs. Alden could see the face of her neglected 
friend as she sat watching her little ones; and it greatly pained 
her to perceive how very delicate and thin she was, and also to 
discover lines of care and anxiety so early traced there. 

For the first time since setting out on her friendly errand, she 
reflected upon the reception she might meet with; but, remem- 
bering Mrs. Selby’s truly lovely disposition, she advanced, and, 
extending her hand, said, — 

“ Am I welcome?” 

One glance from Ellen’s bright, beaming countenance assured 
her that she was; and Ellen, on her part, needed only to look 
into the face of Mrs. Alden to feel that she was the same kind, 
steadfast friend as of old. 

Mrs. Alden was a woman whose friendship was highly prized 
by the few who were admitted to that privilege with her. To 
Mrs. Selby — young, delicate, sensitive, with no near rela- 
tions to look to—it had been invaluable. Her character was 
that rare compound of good sense and good judgment, united to a 
feeling heart, a cultivated mind, refined manners, and a disposition 
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which, though by no means lacking spirit, was, by self-discipline 
and Christian principle, kept under due control. Although 
often called an amiable woman, she was never considered an insi- 
pid one. On the contrary, it needed but a look at her expressive 
face to see united there true amiability of disposition and great 
strength of will. As it has been said of another, ‘‘ While she had 
very decided opinions, she also had a very gentle way of express- 
ing them,’’— by her very gentleness exercising much greater 
influence over others than she would have done by a more violent 
or determined manner. Mrs. Selby knew not how much she had 
missed Mrs. Alden’s kind counsel and warm sympathy until she 
found herself once more with her: then the tide of memory 
rushed over her with such an overpowering force that she burst 
into tears. At that moment, Bridget came to give her one of 
those rare seasons of relief from the care of her children; when, 
rising, she led the way into her little parlor. 

As Mrs. Alden followed, she heard Charlie ask Louise ‘‘ what 
that lady came there for, to make mamma cry.” 

‘Hush, Charlie!” replied Louise. ‘‘ Mamma cries because she’s 
glad, as she did when Dr. Lester came to see her; and mamma 
says he’s one of her best friends.” 

When the two friends were seated, Mrs. Alden said, ‘‘I do not 
know what you have been thinking of me these three years past.”’ 

“Nothing but what it was right for me to think, Mrs. Alden. 
I was well convinced you had some good reason for not visiting 
me; but oh! how I have missed you, your kind counsel, no less 
than your sympathy for and in all my little troubles! Mrs. 
Grant has been, and is, every thing that is kind to me; but she 
could not supply your place to me, Mrs. Alden. No one could 
do that, you know.” 

This was spoken with so much earnest simplicity that Mrs. 
Alden was much moved. Conquering her emotion, however, she 
answered, ‘I must tell you the whole truth about it, Ellen. I have 
suffered by this separation greatly, as well as you; but I acted 
in the matter in conformity with my husband’s wishes. You 
know him well enough to be sure that his motives have been 
good, whatever errors in judgment he may have been guilty of.” 

‘Oh, yes! I have felt that through all our troubles. The 
discipline of the last three years has been hard for us to bear; 
yet it was, I doubt not, what we needed. My husband has 
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learned many a valuable lesson from it; and I think he is much 
changed, especially of late. Indeed, Mrs. Alden, I have much, 
very much, to be grateful for. Edward was never sceptical, you 
know,— he could hardly be the son of his father, to be that; 
but he was so full of life and spirits, he could never be induced 
to give serious attention to the subject of religion as a personal 
concern; and, although seeming to regard it a matter of profound- 
est moment, he was always postponing its thoughtful consid- 
eration. Now he is beginning to look at the subject differently ; 
and I think he is feeling that religion is a real need of the 
soul, and that it actually increases the true joys of life, while 
it is strength and support in trial and sorrow. One thing, at 
least, he has done, to which I attach some importance. I have 
not, myself, been able to go to church for months, and hitherto 
he would never go without me; but now he has taken seats in 
Rev. Mr. ’s church, and will attend worship, once every 
Sunday at least, with our little Louise. If this period of dis- 
cipline is only instrumental in awakening in him a deep and 
lasting interest in religion, I shall most heartily rejoice that it 
has been meted out to us.” And the wife looked as if no thought 
of her own discomforts or hardships could ever enter her mind. 

“T trust it will be as you hope, my dear Ellen,” said the sym- 
pathizing friend. ‘ Your husband has noble traits of character,— 
the very elements out of which the highest Christian excellence 
may be wrought; and he only needs that crowning grace, reli- 
gion, to become all that his friends could wish. And now, dear 
friend, I must go. But you will give me my old privilege of 
ministering to your comforts by word and act, will you not?” 

A silent pressure of the hand was Ellen’s only answer. She 
was not usually one always ready to dissolve in tears; but her 
nerves were weak from sympathy with her exhausted body, 
which country air had not yet very much invigorated; and the 
double burden she had so long borne, of performing her own 
share of duty and sustaining her desponding husband’s spirits, 
had made a large draft on her strength; and, now that she 
was with her kind friend once more, who could understand her 


feelings, she found it difficult to repress her emotion. 
VoL. XIV. 9 








———— ee 


ALL IS VANITY. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


Ler them vanish, let them vanish, — 
Rosy days thy childhood knew: 

If the winds thy pleasures banish, 
Give the winds thy sorrows too. 


Let expire, let expire, 
Each melodious festal strain : 

Time hath swept life’s trembling lyre ; 
Let its storm-dong soothe thy pain. 


Let it crumble, let it crumble, — 


Each round dome thy hope had planned: 


Lofty halls, man’s pride to humble, 
Not in vain in ruins stand. 


Let them scatter, let them scatter, 

Friends, — the treasures of the heart, — 
Till but Pain is left: no matter; 

That old friend, one day, must part. 


Let them slumber, let them slumber, 
Deep in death, thy wishes all: 

On thy heart of graves, no cumber 
But a churchyard peace shall fall. 


Let it break, then, — let it break, then, — 
This poor heart within thy breast; 

Many a gnawing want and ache, then, 
With it shall be laid at rest. 


Let the fire, let the fire, 
This devoted earth consume: 

All old monsters, phantoms dire, 
Shall go down in that vast tomb. 


Let the treasures, let the treasures 
Of God’s grace, thy heart supply: 
On that star alone thy pleasures, 
In unfading pastures, lie. 





Cc. T. B. 
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JOHN WYCLIFFE. 
(Continued from p. 9.) 


Wyc irre came back from Bruges with a renewed determination 
to fight against the supremacy of the pope and the vices of the 
clergy. There he had seen all the secret springs of papal influ- 
ence laid bare; he had watched the intrigues of bishops and 
cardinals; and whatever reverence he had felt for the head of the 
church left him for ever. For the future, our grave doctor of 
divinity, lecturing to his classes at Oxford or preaching his 
Sunday sermons in the parish church of Lutterworth, will not 
content himself with English monks and the abuses of the Roman 
power. He strikes with his sharp and heavy axe at the very 
root of that power, declaring that the clergy ought to give up 
their rich mansions and wide domains, and become poor men as 
the apostles were. In his rough dialect, the pope is ‘‘ very Anti- 
christ;”’ and he can hardly find hard words enough to hurl at 
the heads of the “false priests.” 

There is great complaint in our times of the violence of re- 
formers: they are expected to discuss the monstrous iniquities 
of society calmly and cooly; they must “‘roar you as gently as 
any sucking dove.” It is a good thing to keep cool, to be sure: 
it gives the features a more amiable expression; and it pro- 
motes digestion, we are told. But it is not exactly the vocation 
of the reformer. If we glance back over the past, we shall find 
no such velvet-fingered apostles of revolution among all the glori- 
ous battalions of reform. Wycliffe, Huss, Luther, Calvin, Lati- 
mer, Knox, Milton, — they were all men who set at defiance the 
proprieties of language and the silken conventionalities of society, 
and rained their heavy blows right down upon the foe. What a 
lion of controversy was Luther, — roaring against his antagonists, 
and putting them to flight by the fierceness of his assault! 

As Father Taylor said of St. Peter, “he was like the last end 
of a thunder-storm, softened by the breath of Almighty God.” 
No: when God sets his great trumpet to the lips of his chosen 
apostle, you must not expect sweet pastoral piping or the war- 
bling of a parlor flute, but blasts that shake the ground, and are 
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answered by the trampling of war-horses and the clatter of 
armor. Of this kind was the preaching of Wycliffe. Nor was 
he long suffered to utter his heresies undisturbed. 

Early in 1877, the principal clergy of England met in convo- 
cation at the old Church of St. Paul’s; and Wycliffe was sum- 
moned before them, to answer to a charge of heresy. He came 
at the appointed time, but not alone. Foremost among those 
who accompanied him were the Duke of Lancaster, and Lord 
Percy, Earl Marshal of England. In an altercation between them 
and the high-spirited Courtney, Bishop of London, who presided, 
the disorder became so great that the assembly broke up, and the 
reformer was not brought to trial. But he was not to escape so. 
In June of the same year, no less than five bulls were issued 
against him by the new pope, Gregory. They were addressed to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, the king, 
and the University of Oxford. To such as have never seen a 
papal bull, it may be interesting to hear the modest and Christian 
way in which Wycliffe is spoken of in the last-named of these : — 

“Gregory the bishop, the servant of God’s servants, to his 
well-beloved sons, the Chancellor and University of Oxford, in 
the diocese of Lincoln : — 

“Grievously it is come to our ears that one John Wycliffe, 
professor of divinity (would God he were not rather a master of 
errors! ), is run into a kind of detestable wickedness, not only and 
openly publishing, but also vomiting out of the filthy dungeon of 
his breast, divers professions, false and erroneous conclusions, and 
most wicked and damnable heresies,”’ &c. 

It was not until April, 1878, that a synod was convened to try 
Wycliffe according to the directions of the pope. Before this 
synod, at Lambeth, he appeared to plead his cause. But the 
people of London, taking sides with him, besieged the doors of 
the hall; and, in the midst of the tumult, Sir Lewis Clifford came 
in, and in the name of the young King Richard's brother, forbade the 
trial to proceed. However, Wycliffe had already been furnished 
with the charges made against him; and he prepared a statement 
of his faith, to be read before the synod. This paper has been 
sharply criticized as a recantation or an evasion of the charges; but 
Dr. Vaughan, the able biographer of Wycliffe, shows that this is 
not so, — that it fully expresses the opinions which he had then 
arrived at. It treats chiefly of the powers and rights of the clergy, 
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and stoutly opposes the pretensions of the pope. The synod 
pronounced some of his conclusions atheistical, and forbade his 
preaching them. But what was their prohibition to a man who 
declared his readiness to defend his opinions ‘‘ even to the death, 
if by so doing he might reform the manners of the church” ? 
He returned to his lectures at Oxford; but, worn out by his 
labors, he fell sick, and lay at the point of death. His old ene- 
mies, the friars, heard of it, and resolved to visit him, hoping 
to extort some confession from him. Accordingly, four monkish 
doctors, attended by as many city-oflicers, one day made their 
way into his sick chamber. His head lay languidly on its pillow; 
his great cavernous eyes looked still deeper set under his 
shaggy eyebrows; and his face, they thought, had the death-mark 


upon it. ‘‘ Repent,’’ said one of the monks, — ‘‘ repent while it 
is yet time, and be reconciled to our holy mother, and atone for 
the injuries thou hast done to our fraternity!’’ At these words 


the failing strength of the sick man revived: witha great effort he 
raised himself in bed, and fixed his eyes on the astonished monks. 
‘“‘T shall not die,” said he, “ but live, and again declare the evil 
deeds of the friars.’’ Dismayed, as if they had heard a voice of 
defiance from the grave, they hurried from the room; nor was it 
long before the indefatigable Wycliffe was again at his work. 

He now aimed his blows at one main pillar of the Catholic faith, 
—the doctrine of transubstantiation. This monstrous doctrine, 
long opposed by some of the best men in the church, had at length 
established itself as a part of the creed. Wycliffe saw its absur- 
dity and its evil consequences; and, though he has not expressed 
himself on this point with all the clearness that one could wish, he 
sturdily opposed the prevailing opinion. Not until late in life, 
however, did he do this. In 1379, and the two following years, he 
attacked the church dogma with plainness of speech and apt illus- 
tration, both in his lectures and in his Sunday preaching at 
Lutterworth. In 1381, he challenged the university to a discus- 
sion of the subject. His challenge was answered by a decree of 
the chancellor and officers of the university, forbidding him to 
teach such doctrines under penalty of the greater excommunica- 
tion and of imprisonment. The same punishment was threatened 
to all who should listen to him. 

When this decree was read to Wycliffe, he appealed at once 


to the King and Parliament; but in the mean time he was 
9* 
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obliged to leave Oxford, and confine himself to his parish of 
Lutterworth. 

Immediately after this affair, the insurrection of Wat Tyler 
broke out; and for many months the whole southern part of the 
kingdom was thrown into confusion by the war between the nobles 
and the commons. This contest, which originated in the outra- 
geous tyranny practised by the powerful classes towards the serfs 
and laboring people, has never yet been set forth in its true 
light. The history of the people, indeed, never does get written. 
Stately Gibbon and Robertson, philosophical Hume and Lin- 
gard, tell us of the wars of illustrious cut-throats, the intrigues 
of shameless courts, and the pomp of wealth and rank; but they 
seldom come down to the great mass of the people, whose history 
is, in fact, that of the nation. We must learn their story from 
traditionary customs, from proverbs, from songs, and fireside 
tales, and from the scanty allusions to them in the pages of his- 
tory. We might well thank the historian who should sketch for 
us the stirring scenes of this insurrection, — the long pressure of 
wrongs, which at last roused the over-drudged laborers to rebellion ; 
the fiery eloquence of their leaders, — men, like the stout priest, 
John Ball, who went from hamlet to hamlet, preaching the 
equality of men and the eternal laws of justice; their short and 
violent career uf success, and their downfall, wrought by perfidy, 
and stained with innocent blood. 

There can be no doubt that Wycliffe sympathized deeply with 
the oppressed commons, whom misgovernment drove to such ter- 
rible excesses. But that he was concerned in the revolt, no one 
has ever pretended ; although his disciples have been accused of aid- 
ing it. At any rate, the re-action which followed it was highly 
unfavorable to his cause at court. His friends among the nobles 
forsook him; and even John of Gaunt, so long his firm protector, 
refused to support him in his attack upon transubstantiation. In 
1882, a statute was framed by the king and lords, without the 
consent of the lower house, forbidding those disciples of Wycliffe 
who were in the habit of going from town to town, and preaching 
in the market-places or under trees, from continuing the practice. 
These men, resembling the early Quaker and Methodist preach- 
ers, are called ‘‘ poor priests’? by Wycliffe. They went barefoot, 
clad in gowns of coarse frieze. Wherever they could get together 
an audience, they preached against the evils of the times and the 
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sins of the clergy. So numerous were they in 1382, that one of * 
the monkish historians asserts, ‘‘ Every other man in England 
was of their faith.” The king’s decree also commanded the au- 
thorities at Oxford to expel from the university all who taught 
the doctrinces of Wycliffe, or of his associates, — Hereford, Rep- 
pingdon, and Ashton. 

We come now to the greatest work of Wycliffe’s time, — a work 
which he was the first to undertake, and which, if he did not com- 
plete, he certainly carried far towards completion. This was the 
literal translation of the whole Bible into English. We have 
seen how little the Bible was studied in those days, and how 
zealously our reformer had devoted himself to it in the early 
years of his student life. Now, in his unquiet age, when his be- 
loved university has cast him off, when his old friends desert him, 
his enemies grow more fierce, and sickness lays its heavy hand 
upon him, he returns to the studies of his youth; or, rather, he has 
never forsaken them. In his home at Lutterworth, with a few 
faithful friends, he labors at his translation. It is a new thing in 
England. Heretofore these precious books have been locked up 
from the people in unintelligible Latin, — only here and there a 
passage, or perhaps a single book, translated. The clergy every- 
where oppose him. They fear that the holy books will be dis- 
graced. ‘They fear, too, the overthrow of their own power. This 
is what one of their writers says of the matter : — 

‘This Master John Wycliffe translated the Bible out of Latin 
into English, and thus laid it more open to the laity and to women 
who could read than it had formerly been to the most learned of 
the clergy. So the gospel pearl is cast abroad and trodden under 
foot of swine; and that which was before precious, both to clergy 
and laity, is rendered as it were the common jest of both. The 
jewel of the church is turned into the sport of the people.” 

Wycliffe does not fear any of the terrible consequences set 
forth in this passage. Perhaps he thinks, heretic as he is, that 
the jewel of the church ought to be given to the people all the 
more because it is so precious. At all events, he works with dili- 
gence at Lutterworth. There are no printers in his time: so, as 
fast as he writes, it must be copied by industrious scribes, and sent 
over England by faithful messengers. In this way the work was 
finished, if not in Wycliffe’s lifetime, at least within a few years 
of his death. 
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The importance of this translation can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. It gave the first impulse to that study of the Scriptures 
for which the Anglo-Saxon race, as a people, are celebrated. Go 
where you will among the thousand colonies of this race, you 
will find everywhere strong proofs of this general acquaintance 
with the purest form of ancient theology. Nowhere is the obli- 
gation of duty, learned from the Mosaic and Christian writers, 
so strongly impressed on the heart of the people as among the 
English and Americans. Nothing has done so much to foster a 
severe morality among us as the constant and familiar reading of 
the Bible. The disciples of Wycliffe, meeting in forests or secret 
chambers to hear the Word of God in their own tongue, and teach- 
ing its sublime lessons to their children, are the lineal ancestors of 
the noble stock of Puritans. They sowed the seed, whence we, 
and all men since their time, have reaped so rich a harvest. 

While Wycliffe was engaged in this work, and at the same time 
preaching to his people at Lutterworth, and sending out pamphlet 
after pamphlet in support of his principles, his constitution was 
gradually giving way under the attacks of disease. Though 
scarcely sixty years of age, study and fierce conflict with the sins of 
his time had exhausted his strength. But he still labored among 
his people; although, as he walked the streets of the little town, 
visiting from house to house, his step grew more feeble, and his 
long staff more needful for his support. At last, on the 28th 
of December, 1884, while engaged in the service at his own 
church-altar, he was struck with palsy. Within three days he 
died; and in the same church, without parade, his body was 
buried, amid the tears of devoted friends and the execrations of 
enemies. Says Walsingham, a contemporary writer, — 

‘On the feast of the Passion of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
that organ of the devil, that enemy of the church, that au- 
thor of confusion to the common people, that idol of heretics, 
that image of hypocrites, that restorer of schism, that storehouse 
of lies, that sink of flattery, — John Wycliffe, — being struck by 
the horrible judgment of God, was seized with palsy throughout 
his whole body, and continued to live in that condition until St. 
Sylvester’s Day, on which he breathed out his malicious spirit into 
the abodes of darkness.” 

For forty years the bones of Wycliffe rested in quiet beneath 
the church where his weeping disciples laid him. Within that 
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time his doctrines had spread far; men had been burnt in Eng- 
land for believing as he had done; in Bohemia, his books had 
roused John Huss to revolt against Rome; and he, too, had pe- 
rished in the flames. By the same council that sentenced Huss, it 
was decreed that the body of Wycliffe should be taken up and 
burnt, as unworthy to rest in consecrated earth. In 1425, this 
barbarous decree was executed. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
with a company of priests, bore the coffin of the reformer to the 
town-bridge of Lutterworth, burnt the body there, and cast the 
ashes into the stream. ‘‘The Swift,” says Fuller, ‘carried 
them into the Avon, the Avon into the Severn, the Severn into 
the narrow seas, they to the main ocean. And thus the ashes of 
Wycliffe are the emblem of his doctrine, which is dispersed the 
world over.” 

So ends the story of John Wycliffe. What judgment shall we 
pass upon him? First of all, he was a thorough reformer: 
this point ought to be clearly understood. Away with those 
charges of cowardice and time-serving so often made against him! 
With him there was no step backward: as fast as he received 
the truth, he welcomed it, and firmly stood by it. One by one he 
shook off the fetters which bound him, and at last he stood in 
stern opposition to nearly all the peculiar doctrines of the Romish 
church. The dominion of the pope, the necessity of sacraments, 
the worship of saints, the tyranny of the priesthood, —all these 
were the objects of his attack. In many things he went far- 
ther than the later reformers; and an English church, founded 
on his principles, would have been greatly unlike the present 
establishment. 

In character he closely resembled the Puritans, possessing the 
same sternness, the same resolute obedience to what he believed the 
law of God. Like them he abhorred luxury, even to the extent 
of preaching against church-music, as an unhallowed pleasure. 
On the whole, we may sum up his character in one word, — heretic. 
He was born a heretic: heresy made him famous; heresy gave 
his power over men; heresy builds his monument, and pays honor 
to his name. Without possessing the fire of Huss and Knox, 
or the eloquence of Luther, he was none the less a heretic, so- 
berly and in cool blood. In Milton’s time he would have been a 
Puritan; in our own, perhaps a socialist or an antislavery lec- 
turer. He would have hoed corn at Brook Farm most likely, and 
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written strong pamphlets against the Mexican war and the fu- 
gitive slave-bill. Such men as he see in every age great faults 
to be corrected, great sins to be repented of. The reformer finds 
no age ready to welcome him. He is of necessity an outlaw. 
Do we think, because we have thrown off this or that yoke, that 
we are free? because we have grown wiser in this thing or that, 
that we are perfect’? So our complacent dreams are scattered by 
the rude voice of some reformer crying in the streets against the 
defects in what we thought so fair. 

So it always has been. Will it not always be so? Nature 
herself demands constant change. Nor ought we to expect that 
changes in government, or religion, or social customs, will be made 
without pain and strife. With what infinite sorrow and confusion 
and bloodshed have men struggled upward to their present civili- 
zation! Can we hope to go on without paying the price ap- 
pointed? ‘Nowhere are the tolls so unsparingly collected as on 
the straight turnpike of progress. Hereafter as heretofore there 
must be men who will step out boldly to the front of the battle, 
—men who will give up friends, fortune, good fame, all things, if 
only they may advance God’s cause thereby. Our own age cries 
loudly for her heroes and prophets. Nor does she cry in vain. 

F. B.S. 


IN THE CARS DURING A THUNDER-STORM. 


On, like a thing of will and pride, 
Outracing the rush of the river-tide, 
That, in years long gone, 
Hath hollowed, unknowing, a course for thee! 
While it seemed so utterly wild and free, 
And leaped in the face of royalty 
Where the mountain rears his throne. 


Onward, thou emblem of mortal might, 
Deafening and dazzling to sound and sight! 
Thou whirling dream, 
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Like the vision wild of an eager heart, 
That with its own longing doth tremble and start, 
As thou, with thine impulse of steam! 


There is rolling up o’er the mountain’s brow 
A tempest-frown; and it darkeneth now 
Along thy path. 
It cometh: the wind, with a mighty sweep, 
Is hurling it toward thee, adown the steep ; 
And thine every defiant and forward leap 
Brings thee face to face with its wrath. 


The echoing burst of its thunder-tone 
Is lost in the crashing of thine own, — 
In the clatter and jar 
Up-rumbling still from thy giant wheel, 
That ceaseth not when the stormy peal 
Dies out in the cloud afar. 


I see the arrowy lightnings fly 
Straight down from the blackened and angry sky; 
And, right before, 
Plunge hissing, as into a leafy sea, 
Where the forest cringeth fearfully 
Beneath the flash and the roar. 


Like Lucifer daring the bolts of heaven, 
Still on to the heart of the tempest driven, 
With a shriek of dread, 
Thou hurriest reckless to meet the blast, 
Till we rush to its terrible arms at last, 
With the gloom around us and overhead. 


Oh! seemeth it not like the passionate sway 
Of a sin that beareth the soul away, 
Though the thunders boom, 
And the lightnings glimmer, to warn her back, 
And the cloud of a gathering wrath grows black, 
Still fiercely chained to an iron track, 
And hastened helplessly on to doom ? 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
A SERMON BY REV. FRANCIS TIFFANY. 


Marraew vi. 9—13. 


Wnat rich and tender emotions are associated in all our minds 
with the few simple words of the Lord’s Prayer! We learned to 
lisp them far, far back, almost on the threshold of existence, in 
the dear old home. They were taught us by watchful and loving 
parents, now, alas! in so many cases, in the still and silent grave, 
but then all full of deep solicitude, of prayerful longing, that we, 
their children, might be kept spotless from the world. They have 
calmed and solemnized our spirit, and soothed our restless and 
troubled hearts, many and many a night, when we have retired to 
the silence of our chambers. And through long, long years, 
when in thought and purpose and desire we became alienated and 
estranged from God, these few petitions, repeated from mere force 
of habit, served to keep us from wandering hopelessly away, and 
saved us from that utter practical atheism into which we would 
otherwise have fallen. They bridge a way back for our memo- 
ries to travel to the remembrance of early piety and religious 
reverence. Unspeakably great and blessed has been their influ- 
ence. 

It is a beautiful saying of Augustine, that the Sacred Scriptures 
have not only their first refreshing and reviving draughts, but 
their second and their third. The words of Christ have an inex- 
haustible depth of meaning; and, the clearer our spiritual sight 
becomes, the grander and more comprehensive do they seem to 
us. How different, for example, is the apprehension of a devout 
and experienced Christian man of the significance of the Lord’s 
Prayer from that of one who does not trust God as a father, or 
yearn to see his will done on earth, or pray for forgiveness and 
deliverance from the bondage of evil! To the former, whose 
whole soul is deeply interested in religious things, every word 
expresses a deep and eternal longing of his heart. Let us endea- 
vor, therefore, to develop the meaning of this prayer as we 
should spiritually pray it. 

The Lord’s Prayer may very properly be divided into two parts. 
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In the first, we behold the rapt and eager soul soaring aloft to the 
eternal God; calling him, in filial love, Father; praying that his 
adorable and holy name may be revered ; burning to see his king- 
dom of love, kindness, happiness, and piety triumphant on earth 
as among the blessed angels in heaven. In the second, we have 
the deep recognition of human infirmity, of dependence on God 
for necessary food, of a need of constant forgiveness, of the 
trembling consciousness of weakness, of the urgency of deliver- 
ance through the power of God. Let us remember to whom this 
prayer was given, and how perfectly does it express their wants! 
. They were a body of men chosen for a glorious but most danger- 
ous service; they were to dedicate themselves to God, revere his 
name, labor and toil to banish sin from the earth, and inspire men 
with thirst after holiness and purity; and yet, at the same time, 
dependent for subsistence from day to day on charity, goaded on 
to unforgiving bitterness by constant insult, tempted and seduced 
to apostasy by fear of a thousand dreadful evils, and conscious 
that, without the help of God, they would utterly fallaway. They 
needed to pour out every petition with all the heart and soul and 
mind and strength. 

And so do we. We, too, are put here to dedicate our souls to 
God,— to labor and toil to banish sin from our hearts and the world. 
We, too, need constant forgiveness, need help, lest the power of 
temptation render us hard and selfish, or trifling and indifferent, 
—need redemption through the Holy Spirit. Let us too, then, 
learn to pray this prayer With all our heart and soul and mind 
and strength. Let us pray it in the spirit, and with understand- 
ing. And, to this end, let us now dwell briefly on the meaning of 
its several parts. 

When we kneel at our bedside or bow our souls in any secret 
place, and utter these words, “Our Father who art in heaven,” 
what is the full significance of our act and language? We have 
applied to the everlasting God, the Creator of the ends of the 
earth, the Ruler of the hosts of heaven, the All-Wise and the 
All-Mighty, to the God whose favor is life, and whose loving- 
kindness is better than life,— we have applied to this eternal Being 
the name set apart to distinguish the fondest, the most enduring, 
the holiest of all earthly relations. Do we believe that what we 
have said is true? Then must our joy be full. Think on this 
word Father; weigh it in its length and breadth, its height and 
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depth. As applied to God, it expresses what we call parental love, 
blending the love of father and mother in one. Dwell on the 
earthly pictures of parental tenderness with which your mind is 
stored, that you may feel the weight of the privilege of being 
permitted to apply this word to God. The guileless child sees in 
its parent the living embodiment of all the love and sympathy 
and wisdom and care it can desire. No happiness is complete 
without his or her participation. Every bright flower must be 
plucked and shown to the mother, every new discovery imparted 
with breathless eagerness, every passing shade of trouble dis- 
pelled by her encouraging voice, every burst of grief wept out 
on her bosom. While the child sleeps, she watches over it; when 
it runs heedlessly into danger, she restrains it; while it enjoys its 
sports and toys in careless glee, she is providing for ever-new 
wants. Then, too, the father is the child’s infallible oracle; and, as 
he speaks, its full, wondrous eyes are fixed on him with a look of 
perfect trust. Think, too, how wide and comprehensive is pa- 
rental affection. If truly Christian parents, and none other, are 
types of this relation as applied to God, their child’s highest wel- 
fare fills their thought day and night. They will toil, plan, save, 
watch, entreat, pray, that he may grow up useful, honored, good. 
Tears start into their eyes, and their breasts choke with emotion, 
when they get intelligence that he has done well; and the thought 
that he has become profligate and debased brings down their gray 
hairs in sorrow to the grave. 

This, faintly expressed, is the relation of parent and child ; and 
through this well-known type would Christ lead us to feel and 
understand the love of our heavenly Father. He would have 
us believe, that, though we forget him, he never forgets us; that 
though we use the good things of life, and, all engrossed, offer no 
praise to the Giver, he is still ever active to meet our fresh wants ; 
that, though we ruthlessly trample down holy influences, he is 
pleading in a still small voice in our hearts, and whispering mourn- 
fully, ‘‘ Wherefore will ye give your money for that which is not 
bread, and your labor for that which satisfieth not?’”’ Christ 
would have us assured that God delights in us as his children, is 
rejoiced when we act worthily, and grieves through his Holy 
Spirit over us when we fall into sin. 

Oh! let us labor fora living faith in this; let us learn to believe 
that we are in the world of a Being thus full of love and tender- 
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ness: then, when we kneel in prayer, and breathe forth those 
words, ‘‘ Our Father who art in heaven,” how fervently shall we 
add, ‘‘ hallowed be thy name”! Yes, hallowed be thy name. Be 
it revered, be it adored! Would that the world could but know 
it; that we poor, blind, ungrateful children of earth could but 
honor it as we should! Would that the thought and feeling of 
thy glory and presence might awe our souls, still our passions, 
sanctify our hearts! ‘Thy kingdom come.” ‘ Thy kingdom 
come ;’’ for Thou art alone worthy to reign. Frill us with holy 
longings that it may be established. We are in bondage to other 
masters; we have seen the reign of selfishness and pleasure and 
ambition and pride and levity, and are weary and worn with them. 
Come, O God! in thy sovereign power. Let the earth be full of 
justice and disinterestedness and holy activity; let our souls be 
temples of the Holy Spirit. No more let us follow the desires 
and devices of our own hearts. ‘‘ Thy will be done,’’— done 
freely and joyously,— done as we believe it is in that blessed world 
where sin and sorrow are no more, and where thy holy angels rest 
not day nor night. 

2. But the soul cannot dwell ever aloft on such themes, 
Thoughts of our earthly condition soon break in upon us. We 
cannot serve God with the glowing, ever-burning zeal of the 
seraphs. We are children of the clay, and full of earthly wants; 
we are children of weakness, and full of sins that need forgiveness , 
we are children of bondage, and need deliverance. And this 
leads us to a consideration of the second part of the petitions of 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

From his rapt adoration of God and the vision of his heavenly 
kingdom, the worshipper now turns to the thought of himself,— 
his own dependent condition needing daily support; his own sinful 
passions unfitting him for this work, and opposing the triumph of 
the kingdom of God. In the case of the first disciples, how often 
must the ardor and zeal with which they labored have been broken 
in upon by distressing thoughts as to the supply of their mere 
bodily wants! They were poor and houseless, and much among 
enemies. Often they could see no prospect of help for them; and 
their only refuge was in the faith that their heavenly Father 
knew they had need of all these things, and would provide for 
them as he had for the birds of the air. Without the consolation 
and encouragement of this prayer, they would have been over- 
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whelmed with anxiety, and totally unfitted to go on boldly and 
confidently with their work. 

And how much of this same distress has there been ever since 
their day! Often has the needy servant of Christ, harassed to 
the last degree by poverty, been obliged to pour out the petition 
for daily bread with strong crying and tears before he could attain 
to trust in God, and go forth with cheerful voice to exhort his peo- 
ple “‘to be careful for nothing, but in all things by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving to make known their requests unto 
God.’ And they to whom such have spoken, how hard a saying 
has it seemed to them this exhortation to perfect trust in the midst 
of sickness, an increasing family, times of scarcity in work and 
food! Again and again must they cry, “Give us this day our 
daily bread,’’ before faith could grow strong, and they could feel 
in their hearts that the life was more than meat, and the body than 
raiment; that, if God had so clothed the grass of the field, he 
would surely open the way before them, the children of his love. 
Unspeakably comforting to such is it to pray this prayer with 
faith. Nay, to every truly devout man it is sweet, even though 
his barns are bursting with plenty, and his ships are bounding on 
every wave; for through these simple words he loves to acknow- 
ledge his absolute dependence on Him who alone satisfies the 
desires of every living thing, lest in the pride of wealth he should 
say, ‘‘ My good right arm is my God.”’ 

But even when these bodily wants are supplied, and we have 
given thanks for them, our causes of distress are not all removed. 
We are deeply conscious of shortcoming and sins; we have done 
those things that we ought not to have done, and left undone those 
things that we ought to have done. Sadness and dissatisfaction 
with our course of life oppresses our souls, and ‘‘ Forgive us our 
sins” breaks forth from within. Yes, ‘forgive us our sins.”’ 
We ask it in deep humility and lowliness; we cast out from our 
hearts every feeling of anger or bitterness against others. While 
we bring our gift to the altar, and there remember that our brother 
hath aught against us, we forgive him, even as we hope to be for- 
given. Father, we seek that we deeply need. We are too poor 
and wretched to cherish any thought of pride; we come not into 
thy presence wickedly to claim what we deny to others; we 
abjure all thought, when thou hast freely forgiven us all because 
we have nothing to pay, of going forth and seizing upon our 
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fellow-servants, and exacting from them the uttermost farthing. 
Forgive us our sins as we also would forgive one another. Any 
other claim for forgiveness shows that we know nothing of its 
worth, and would but harden our hearts. 

But yet, O Father! we know our feebleness, and dare not pro- 
mise much. Lead us not into temptation too strong for our weak 
faith. Try, try us, indeed, even as gold is tried in the fire, and 
acceptable men in the furnace of affliction. Nay, teach us to 
even rejoice in tribulation; for tribulation worketh patience, and 
patience experience, and experience hope ; and we cannot give up 
these priceless blessings. But save us from temptations too strong, 
— temptations that would fire our passions, and confuse our souls, 
and make shipwreck of our faith. Keep us in fear of these; yea, 
in fear. May we gird up our loins, and watch, and be sober! May 
we work out our salvation in fear and trembling, knowing that, 
‘though the spirit be willing, the flesh is weak”’! Ever keep our 
eyes on thee; ever help us to pray, ‘ Deliver us from evil; ” 
‘Deliver us from evil;’’ turn away our eyes from beholding 
vanity. 

And when we have prayed thus in the full sense of the presence 
of Him who is all-powerful and willing to save, we may well-con- 
clude with those fitting words which some pious heart has joined 
to the prayer of our Lord: “ For thine is the kingdom and the 
power and the glory for ever. Amen.” 


YOUTH AND THE CHURCH. 


[Though the following remarks were not written for the press, we publish 
them as the expression of a just feeling, and as an example of a kind of 
experience that is now going on in many hearts that have little or no com- 
munication with one another.] 


Deeply as I love the faith professed by Unitarians, sacred as 
are its associations with my life’s best hours, blessed as are the 
influences my soul has received from its living and departed 
preachers, great as is my reverence for the sainted ones who have 

10* 
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been the faithful champions of its truth; yet, withal, I have felt a 
want, deep and strong,—a craving for more sympathy and more 
help in my spiritual education than our denomination gives. Pre- 
cisely where the cherishing and guiding hand of the Christian 
church should be most actively and lovingly employed, it seems 
withdrawn, or so coldly extended that the soul shrinks from its 
grasp: I mean in youth, the precious spring-time of life. When 
God is speaking in loving, though solemn, tones to the glad heart, 
when the whole soul is hungering for the bread of life, we fail to 
do the needed work. 

Though I was admitted to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
when twenty, and was perhaps the youngest member of that 
household of faith, yet many years previous I should have rejoiced 
with exceeding joy to have professed my discipleship to my Lord 
and Master. Blessed be God for bringing me out of darkness 
into marvellous light, that I might know and love him in my early 
years! No joy or privilege can equal that we feel when first we 
come to dedicate ourselves on the altar of our God; when we feel 
that our sins are forgiven, and we are renewed by the Holy Spirit. 

Heartily as I loved the sanctuary and its means of grace, I 
still longed for something more, for some cheering word or earnest 
prayer, besides the weekly ministrations of the sabbath. But 
these I did not find. 

‘No one careth for my soul,” is the cry of many a young 
heart seeking the way of salvation. Perhaps there is less danger 
of hypocrisy and self-deception when the soul is left to struggle 
alone with its Saviour and its God; but there is also danger of its 
turning back to the world for the sympathy and affection which 
the church denies them. We read that the heart of Christ was 
so full of love that he took little children in his arms and blessed 
them, and folded John to his bosom; and can those who bear his 
name better show forth his spirit than by gathering in the lambs 
to his fold? 

What season of life so fitting for a public recognition of the 
Christian truth as dawning manhood or womanhood? Before 
cares and disappointments chill, and passion besieges the soul, how 
sweet that the freshness of life’s capacities and hopes be offered to 
our God! 

My desire is deep that more may be done to bring our young 
men and women into the Christian fold; that it may be to them 
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a safeguard in temptation, a consoler in trial, a rebuker of sin, a 
sure haven from the storms of this passing life. 

Though not yet old, I have learned that the cup of discipline 
is a mingled one of joy and sorrow. Much, very much, has my 
precious faith done to cheer and guide me. As it has been the 
blessing of my life, so would I extend the same blessing to all 
walking with me the earthly way. As I have known a joy in 
believing deeper than words can tell, so I would have others 
receive a like joy. 


GOD’S COMPENSATIONS. 


‘Full many a throb of grief and pain 
Thy frail and erring child must know; 

But not one sigh is breathed in vain, 

Nor doth one tear unheeded flow.” 


In this great world, thronging with so many different lives and 
lots so widely unlike, it is difficult to feel always, if we believe, 
that He who appoints mingled grief and joy measures to each as 
liberally of happiness. 

It is not easy to look upon a life, through which sorrow has 
drawn a lengthened gloom, and believe it equally blessed with one 
which seems crowded with the most joyous experiences. We can- 
not know, as only the Omniscient can, how much of secret grief 
may be hidden beneath the outward semblance,— how pride will 
cover sorrow or shame, and deceive with the sad masking of joy- 
ousness. Nor can we know, either, how much of unseen light 
may lie along the lives that seem utterly dark. 

We do not measure true happiness aright. The simple plea- 
sures that lie continually around us, offering content and peace, 
are too often crushed beneath our feet, in our vain pursuit for 
those beyond our reach, out of our sphere. 

We do not know what we need; we do not know how much, or 
what sort, of discipline is necessary to fit us for a state of more 
perfect development, of higher use. We say this or that trial 
was not wisely ordered. We say, in a voice of murmuring, “I 
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would rise ; but the wings of aspiration are clogged with this pecu- 
liar discipline, which I do not need,— this trial, which degrades 
and depresses alone.” Weak, blind ignorance! Seeking, with 
human justice, human judgment, to improve God’s great design 
of infinite wisdom,— infinite love! Would we but be patient, 
and bear uncomplainingly, with hopeful trust that some good will 
come of it, for us or others, perhaps half its end would be accom- 
plished. But dwelling always on the darkened side, and refusing 
and undervaluing the blessings lavishly bestowed, because they 
do not happen to be the ones we seek, will unfit us for any enjoy- 
ment. 

We are unwilling, too, to believe how much of our suffering 
we alone are accountable for. We sin against a law, moral or 
natural, and, when its consequences threaten, turn away in affright 
and tears. 

There is no sorrow, no trial, without its compensation. We 
may not know how rich we are in blessings; we may magnify and 
grow impatient in trial; but it isa truth. Have we not proved 
it? Are there no blessed consolations in illness? — no voices 
speaking with fond music, that soothe and cheer? Have we not, 
some of us, when bowed down with bitter anguish, proved some 
great, unselfish soul, upon which we could rest in our stricken 
feebleness, —some heart which has, perhaps, expanded to meet 
our great need? Has not sorrow drawn ties more closely that 
were knit of affection, and linked us more closely with the good 
and unselfish? Is there not in God’s vast universe, wondrous, 
glorious, and beautiful, a balm of soothing, a charm for pain ? 
Are there no gentle voices, breathing in its continual harmony, 
that lure us from ourselves and care, and lift the burdens from 
our hearts, that a holy radiance may stream in? ‘God loveth 
whom he chasteneth;” and, if earthly consolation fails, his hea- 
venly love of unspeakable peace shall draw us upward. Faith 
and prayer shall raise us above this life of trial and temptation, 
till we are content — 


‘‘ To break our narrow prayers, that may 
Befit our narrow hearts, away, 
In God’s broad, loving will.” A. F, 
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THE MILL-STREAM. 


THE mill-stream flows o’er common ground; 
Yet, wandering there, I stand spell-bound, — 
Spell-bound, — and haunted by a dream 

Of mystic kinship to the stream. 


As rolls the wheel, I hear a chant, 
Whose music grows significant, 

Till my whole being is possessed 

Of something of the stream’s unrest. 


Mine ear hath caught an undertone 
That wakes my soul’s responsive moan : 
Two plaintive voices seem to meet 

In murmuring eddies at my feet. 


Vague longings, never answered here, — 
Foreshadowings of another sphere, — 
In glimmering visions come and go, 

As onward still the waters flow. 


I watch the stream so basely bound 
To turn the mill-wheel round and round, 
And cry, in conscious sympathy, 

“From clogs of earth, oh set me free!” 


Within man’s limitations set, 

The troubled waters foam and fret ; 
But, left unfettered in their course, 
Glide on serenely to their source. 


And so the stream of life within, 

In irksome thrall to sense’ and sin, 
Tumultuous rolls the rocks among, 
And sings no more its peaceful song. 


. F. 
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EDITOR’S COLLECTANEA. 


Romanism in America. By Rev. Rurus W. Crarx. S. K. 
Whipple & Co. — As to all the practical workings of the papal 
system, Mr. Clark hits the nail on the head. Without going 
very much into the theory of the hierarchy, or the philosophical 
elements of the Romish theology, he has made a book out of his 
popular lectures that is likely to be largely read, and not tho- 
roughly answered. The style is not in the least sleepy. The 
author is a working man, and subjects come up to him in their 
vital relations. 

A Collection of Familiar Quotations, with Complete Indices of 
Authors and Subjects. Cambridge: John Bartlett. — The pecu- 
liar value of this work—a duodecimo of about three hundred 
pages — consists, not so much in presenting to the eye a great 
number of much-used phrases and maxims, as in referring to their 
authors quotations that are commonly used with no knowledge 
of their origin. In this way, the book becomes a curiosity and 
an entertainment. We doubt whether the best read scholars 
among us would not find surprises and informations here quite 
beyond his expectations. Expressions of such daily use that they 
seem to have created themselves, are assigned to their inventors. 
How many of our readers can tell who wrote ‘When Greeks 
joined Greeks, then was the tug of war;” or “ Hypocrisy is a 
sort of homage that vice pays to virtue ;” or ‘“‘ To beard the lion 
in his den;” or ‘Richard is himself again”? We understand 
the book is indebted for something more than its publication to 
the publisher, a gentleman who knows what he sells in more ways 
than one. 

The History of Massachusetts — The Colonial Period. By 
JoHNn Sretson Barry. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — There was 
ample room for a work on the plan of this; and Mr. Barry appears 
both to possess the necessary qualifications, and to have carefully 
consulted the original sources of information. We observe on 
his pages no ambitious attempts at fine writing, nor at philoso- 
phizing ; but a straightforward story of the public fortunes of our 
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Commonwealth, with a liberal citation of pertinent and illustra- 
tive documents. Such compact arrangements of local historical 
knowledge are of importance in a variety of ways. It is to be 
hoped the whole design of Mr. Barry may be thoroughly carried 
out. In this volume, the annals are brought down to about 
A. D. 1690. 

The Preacher and the Hearer.— A sermon preached by Rev. 
Samuel Pettes, jun., on leaving his parish at Billerica. And a 
sermon of surprising energy and pith it is. It is not in many 
discourses from the pulpit that so many capital points are touched 
with such firmness, and yet treated with such abstinence. Mr. 
Pettes certainly does not waste his hearers’ time, nor spare his 
own brain. If this is a fair specimen of his preaching, —as our 
knowledge of his fidelity leads us to believe it is, — it will be for 
his congregation to consider whether they are likely to find an- 
other man who will tell them more truth in smaller space. 

The Eastern War an Argument for the Cause of Peace. — 
Here Major Hamley’s brilliant narrative gives place to the sober 
reflections and deductions of the philanthropist and philosopher. 
Hon. William Jay, in his address before the American Peace 
Society, takes a deliberate survey of the present miserable and 
miserably conducted hostilities; deriving from the present wrath 
and strife and suffering of man an irresistible lesson of public 
forbearance, brotherly love, and national justice. 

Discourse of Rev. E. B. Hall, D.D., on the Life and Times of 
John Howland. — With admirable judgment and good taste, Dr. 
Hall traces out the eventful career, the public duties and honors, 
the private virtues and rewards, of a good soldier, citizen, philan- 
thropist, Christian, a true son of New England, whose life covered 
the greater portion of the period of our existence as a nation, 
whose youth was disciplined by the Revolution, and whose pro- 
tracted age brought him only increasing respect and love. Hav- 
ing done so much to create history, it was only just that he should 
be, as he was at the time of his death, President of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, before which this excellent eulogy was 
spoken. 

A Catechism for Sabbath Schools. — This is another of the 
multiplying attempts to instruct children, at the earliest age, in 
the subject of the Christian religion. It was written for the 
younger children of the Preble Chapel, Portland, Maine; and is 
to be published by Crosby, Nichols, & Co. After one lesson on 
the creation and the sabbath, the remaining exercises pertain to 
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the simplest duties, which are inculcated, for the most part, in 
well-selected passages of Scripture. 

The Prisoner's Friend. — Mr. Spear continues to add to the 
variety and attractiveness of his monthly magazine, in both 
the original and selected departments. Among other recom- 
mendations that he presents to his subscribers in this number, is 


the fact that he has married a wife who is a friend of the cause ; 


and he “deems his choice rather fortunate.” The price of sub- 
scription, however, remains the same as before the wedding. 

A Selection from the Works of W. E. Channing, D.D. — Rev. 
Dr. Miles, Secretary of the American Unitarian Association, among 
the various labors of his office, issues new editions of Unitarian 
writings. The selections in this comely duodecimo appear to be 
made with judgment. It is quite unnecessary to say any thing of 
the merits of the author, familiar as they are to the whole reading 
world. The volume purports to be No. 1 of a “ Theological 
Library.” Dr. Channing’s complete works, in six volumes, cost 
only two dollars. 

Know-Nothingism; or, The American Party. E. W. Hinks 


& Co. — This pamphlet professes to be written by a disinterested ° 


looker-on; but is a plea for the new party, greatly exaggerating 


its importance. 
Twenty-third Annual Report of the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind. — Dr. Howe says, — 


‘‘ Something has already been gained intellectually. Formerly, blindness 
was regarded as an inevitable and unavoidable dispensation ; as one of the 
many blows struck by a blind Nemesis upon an offending race. But men 
are beginning to see that it is the plain consequence of a violation of natural 
laws, and that returning obedience to these will remove it. 

*‘ Something, too, has been gained morally. Formerly, if a man were 
struck blind midway in the path of life, he was as surely trampled down 
and lost as though he were one of an army in full flight from a vengeful foe. 
Now, some, at least, are taken by the hand, and led along. That many more 
ought to be, is very certain ; and therefore it is that this particular establish- 
ment for aiding adult blind persons ought to have further support and great 
enlargement.” 
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